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The enthusiasm of the universities during the past fifteen or 
twenty years for “getting into closer relations with the national 
life’ — as the phrase runs—has led them to establish technical 
schools and courses of many kinds. Of these several — notably 
curricula in engineering and agriculture — have been undoubtedly 
successful. Even schools of finance, giving instruction in bank- 
ing, insurance, railway administration, etc., have met with some 
favor from the business world. But academic courses in journal- 
ism have so far failed either to define themselves clearly within 
the university or to commend themselves to a cynical newspaper- 
dom without. The proposal of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer to endow a 
school of journalism at Columbia University revived for a time 
the flagging interest in the experiment, but the character of the 
studies outlined, and even the vigorous defense of the plan by its 
author,’ seemed not to carry conviction to the doubters. 

The reasons for this skepticism are not far to seek. While 
as a rule editors admit that, other things being equal, a college 
training is of distinct value to a newspaper worker, they say 
that the university cannot create conditions in which the future 
reporter or leader-writer must learn the technique of his profes- 

1“ The College of Journalism,” North American Review, May, 1904. 
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sion. They insist that the only way to become a newspaper 
writer is to “go through the mill.” According to these critics, 
journalism has no clearly defined, conventionalized technique 
analogous to that of law or medicine. The general principles of 
newspaper work are mere empty platitudes apart from the con- 
crete, ever-changing problems of the daily press. All that the 
university can hope to do for the newspaper man is to give him a 
general training in languages, literature, history, economics, and 
the other social sciences, as well as some knowledge of the world 
of nature. The rest must be left to the office, where by a painful 
process he learns to utilize his resources and to transform his 
literary style to meet the peculiar needs of the modern paper. 
There is much plausibility as well as a great deal of sound 
sense in this position of experienced newspaper men. It is always 
a thankless, and even a presumptious, thing for an academic 
person to question the dicta of hard-headed, practical men as to 
the fields in which they are experts, but the writer believes that 
and more to be done— for another 


something is to be said 
kind of university training in journalism. He proposes therefore 
to describe an academic course which recently reached its cul- 
mination with the publication of one number of a modern city 
daily, written and edited by a class of university students organ- 
ized as an editorial staff. 

During the last three years the writer has conducted at the 
University of Chicago a course entitled “The History and 
Organization of the American Press.’’ This class meets four 
hours a week for three months. The work falls into two parts: 
(1) historical or descriptive, and (2) practical or technical. The 
first division includes the development of the American press, 
through the colonial and revolutionary period, into the partisan 
press of the early nineteenth century; thence into the period of 
“enterprise,” the telegraph press, and the Civil War period, to 
the contemporary press. The great papers and the famous editors 
of the era of personal journalism are treated in some detail. The 
story of the rise of press associations and the history of the Asso- 
ciated Press also receive attention. Copies of old newspapers, 
facsimiles, etc., are used to make the historical descriptions more 
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vivid, and to give some idea of make-up, typography, and illus- 
trations. Next follows a brief outline of the development of the 
printing and illustrating processes. The students become familiar 
with the different fonts or “ points” of type, and are given prac- 
tice in correcting unrevised galley proofs supplied by the office of 
the college daily. The evolution of the printing-press from the 
Washington press to the contemporary web perfecting machine 
is suggested, and the nature and significance of stereotyping are 
pointed out. The various kinds of illustrations from early wood- 
cuts to “tooled” half-tones are described, and examples of each 
are shown. Lectures and assigned reading on these topics are 
supplemented by visits to the plants of the leading Chicago dailies. 
Then comes an analysis of the organization, mechanical, business, 
and editorial, of a modern paper. The general functions of the 
departments are indicated, and the duties of each worker —espe- 
cially on the editorial staff — are outlined. 

All this should make one more intelligent concerning news- 
paper work. Every journalist of course must know something 
of the history of his profession, and he should conceive in a large 
way all aspects of his chosen field. But it is perfectly true that 
such knowledge may not tell immediately upon his efficiency in 
doing his daily work. There must be more than information 
about the profession; there must be practice in doing the kind 
of things which it demands of its members. How far this prac- 
tice is attempted, by what methods and with what results, are after 
all the vital questions. Throughout the course, in addition to the 
lectures and reading, students are given daily exercises designed 
to test them on many sides. One day editorials are handed in on 
a topic assigned in advance. Often three different editorials will 
be required on the same subject, but treated in harmony with the 
editorial policies of three different papers. Again each member 
of the class will be given, at the opening of the hour, an unheaded 
“story” clipped from some prominent daily. Three or five 
minutes will be allowed for the writing of a suitable heading. 
Sometimes the size and character of the “head” will be indi- 
cated; sometimes the student will be left to use his own judgment. 
At another period the chief facts of a current “story” in color- 
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less, chronological form will be put upon the blackboard, and a 
brief time allowed for the turning of these into copy for a desig- 
nated kind of daily. Still another devise consists in sending stu- 
dents on assignments to cover stated events, copy which has been 
finished within a given time limit being turned in next day. Often 
members of the class are permitted to accompany reporters of the 
city dailies and of the local press association on their rounds. 
The material secured in these different ways becomes the 
subject-matter for “copy-reading”—i. e., revision, rewriting, 
head-writing, etc.—and of active criticism and discussion in 
class. Since each student is a subscriber for the quarter for one 
of the leading dailies of the country; constantly reports upon its 
contents and methods, and hands in almost every day typical 
matter from its columns, a broad basis of observation is afforded. 
Comparisons and general conclusions inevitably follow. A 
generalization, such as the rule that a heading must always con- 
tain a verb, or at least an idea of action, may be tested in a most 
instructive fashion when the usage of twenty-five or thirty 
prominent papers is immediately available. Out of these discus- 
sions come principles and theories to be constantly tested and 
revised. ‘ What is news?” and the “structure of a news story”’ 
are no longer abstract theories when they thus emerge from a 
mass of concrete material. Under these conditions the work of 
the class gradually improves in sureness of touch and simplicity 
and directness of style. The more obvious blunders are avoided. 
Each student prides himself on his ability to put the whole story 
in the opening sentence or paragraph. Superfluous words and 
phrases, hackneyed expressions, fine writing, tend to disappear. 
The individuality of the men begins to show itself. The imita- 
tive produce commonplace, conventional copy, but now and then 
a clever, sprightly story in a different vein will be turned in and 
come up for discussion in the class. Someone declares that the 
story is too “fresh” or undignified, and that any city editor 
would “turn it down.” The writer of the copy stoutly contends 
that it is quite the sort of thing one finds in the Sun, etc. Thus 
as the discussions go on, standards and ideals get themselves 


more clearly defined. 
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Toward the middle of the quarter, when individual tastes and 
abilities have been partially disclosed, the class is organized as an 
editorial staff. This gives occasion for useful discussion as to the 
respective duties of managing editor, news editor, city editor, 
copy-reader, et al., and also provides a means for handling more 
systematically the daily grist of copy. But a staff suggests a 
paper, and something definite and tangible to be done at a given 
time in an efficient way. The mere turning out of haphazard, 
unrelated copy palls after a time upon active young persons. So 


a year ago last June it was proposed that the last exercise of the 


course should be the preparation of complete copy for one issue 
of a daily paper. Everything was to be done up to the point of 
sending the matter to the composing-room. No line was to be 
written before nine in the morning nor after midnight of the day 
on which the trial was made. The class entered upon the under- 
taking with enthusiasm. The rooms of the University College, 
in the heart of the city, were put at the service of the staff. By 
one o'clock these quarters were transformed into editorial offices. 
Amateur reporters were rushing off on assignments in company 
with the professionals of the city dailies. The editorial writers 
had already been at work, and when the copy began to come 
in, the copy-readers set about their task. The reports of the 
City Press Association and of the Associated Press — gener- 
ously furnished for the occasion—arriving by messenger at 
frequent intervals, were eagerly seized upon by the city and tele- 
graph editors. As fast as the completed manuscript came from 
the copy-readers it was turned over to the make-up man, who had 
spread out before him eight forms drawn on manila paper. 
Following the suggestions of the managing editor — who on this 
paper stayed until the forms closed —the stories were estimated 
for length, space was marked off in the columns, and thus the 
pages were filled up. About midnight the excitement reached its 
height as the last copy was turned in and the brown paper forms 
were “locked up.” As a bit of make-believe, with a certain 
amount of incidental profit, the attempt was a success. But it left 
much to be desired. The results were too vague —a big roll of 
manuscript and a few sheets of wrapping-paper. There was no 
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way of estimating definitely the work of the responsible editors, 
no certain tests of the copy-readers’ skill—in short, little or 
nothing to show for a good deal of hard work. “If only it could 
have been printed!’’ was the regretful sigh. To be sure, one 
valuable result grew out of the experiment. The city editor of 
one of the leading Chicago dailies volunteered to go over the 
copy, and then to criticise it before the class. His acute, incisive, 
luminous comments were of the greatest service to the students. 
He said the copy was not so much crude as commonplace, imi- 
tative, conventional. This was doubtless the result of studying 
the newspapers so closely and of attempting to acquire a profes- 
sional style. The results were largely negative; the common 
blunders and infelicities were pretty well avoided, but that rare 
originality which editors so eagerly seek in “cub” reporters had 
not been much stimulated. After all, instruction is largely a con- 
ventionalizing process, and too much must not be expected in the 
way of developing genius from average material. Even the best 
newspaper offices are not conspicuously successful in discovering 
and developing great abilities on a large scale. 

The class of this year—in the spring quarter of 1905 — 
numbered twenty-five, and included three student reporters for 
the Chicago papers, several men who had worked on country 
weeklies, and one employee of the Associated Press. The class 
as a whole showed intelligence; much good copy was turned in. 
The editorials written by two or three graduate students in 
political science and economics were unusually pointed, clear, and 
vigorous. When the plans for the final practice were proposed, 
the question, “Why not print the paper?” again came up. The 
matter had already been investigated in a tentative way, but the 
enthusiasm of the class was so evident, and its ability so well 
proved, that the time seemed auspicious for pushing the experi- 
ment farther. The plan was broached to the manager? of one of 
the afternoon papers, who instantly and with cordiality offered to 
put his whole plant at the service of the class any day from five in 
the afternoon until the forms were locked up. Moreover, he 


?Mr. John Eastman, of the Chicago Evening Journal, whose generosity and 
courtesy contributed in a fundamental way to the success of the experiment. 
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promised to produce the edition at actual cost. This was an 


encouraging beginning. Next the news services must be secured. 
The Associated Press and the City Press Association, with the 
hearty consent of their Chicago members,* agreed to supply 
copies of their complete reports, with the understanding that the 
paper should not be published before noon. The city editors of 


the morning papers were equally friendly, promising to give 
access to their assignment books, and to send out students with 
their own reporters. The sum needed to cover the cost of bring- 
ing out the paper was quickly secured from friends who took 
advertising space to the amount of three columns. 

These preliminaries settled, the class set about the further 
preparations with enthusiasm. The staff had already been organ- 
ized with the editor-in-chief of the college daily as managing 
editor, two student reporters as news and city editors, and the 
Associated Press employee as telegraph editor: All the usual 
departments —finance, society, sport, art, literature and the 
drama, exchange, etc. — had been assigned to responsible editors ; 
a cartoonist had been selected, copy-readers appointed, and now 
the original staff of reporters was enlarged by volunteers among 
friends of the class, and from one of the university courses in 
English composition. The complete staff numbered nearly forty, 
each having clearly defined duties, and responsible to a designated 
superior. 

The following important points were decided upon after full 
discussion in the class. The name the Daily Times was adopted. 
The policy and tone of the paper were to be Republican in national 
affairs, with a somewhat independent attitude toward state and 
municipal politics; to be dignified in the treatment and display of 
news, avoiding sensational methods and smartness; to aim at 
accuracy, abjuring “fakes” and “pipe stories.” Only by fixing 
a policy in this way would it be possible to make a consistent and 
homogeneous paper. While the usage of the office in which the 


’ Acknowledgment is due to Mr. A. C. Thomas and Colonel C. S. Diehl, 
of the Associated Press; to Mr. H. L. Saylor, of the City Press; and to the 
following members of these associations: Mr. R. Wj Patterson, of the Chicago 
Tribune; Mr. F. B. Noyes, of the Record-Herald; Mr. G. W. Hinman, of the 
Inter-Ocean; and Mr. H. W. Seymour, of the Chronicle. 
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edition was to be brought out would be followed so far as 
spellings, abbreviations, etc., were concerned, a special style-sheet 


for headings was prepared and printed. By this the copy-readers 
were guided in their preliminary practice. They quickly became 
skilful in meeting the requirements of substance, space, and 
symmetry. 

As the seriousness of the task which had been undertaken 
became more and more apparent, the class readily acquiesced in a 
plan for a preliminary practice in the course of which all copy for 
an edition should be prepared just as though it were to be printed. 
A night was selected and the work done. The trial was in many 
ways discouraging. The city and telegraph desks were nearly 
swamped by the Association reports; many of the reporters went 
sadly astray and failed to get a grip on their stories; the make-up 
was vague and the proportions of news ill-balanced. The effect, 
however, was the traditional stimulus of a poor rehearsal. The 
young newspaper men saw more clearly the problems to be met, 
and pursued all the more vigorously their training for the final 
trial, which had been set for June 6, the paper bearing date of 
June 7. 

On the evening of June 5 an editorial conference decided upon 
the cartoon* and upon the leading editorials. It was the aim to 
keep these close to the events of the moment, and at the same time 
to make them well-considered, informing, and incisive. The 
editorials decided upon at the evening conference were: “ Eng- 
lish Diplomacy,” the visit of the Spanish king to the court of St. 
James being made the starting-point for a review of England’s 
diplomacy by which in ten years her own position of isolation has 
been in a large measure transferred to Germany; “ Evolution of 

*This was suggested by the visit of the Spanish king to Paris, where he 
narrowly escaped a bomb, and to London, where at the moment he was said to 
be pursued by heiresses. The picture was to represent his royal highness flying 
incontinently from an anarchist with a bomb poised in the manner of a shot- 
putter, and from a young woman in bridal dress with a money bag in her out- 
stretched hand. The descriptive line was to read, “ After you, My Dear Alfonso.” 
It is, to be sure, a question whether this was quite in harmony with the policy of 


the paper, but such was the decision. The drawing, which was not begun until 
noon next day, was admirably. executed. It was turned over to the engraver at 


five. 
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Roosevelt’s Cabinet,” in which the rumored appointment of 
Bonaparte was the occasion for describing the gradual change of 
the cabinet from a McKinley legacy to a personally sympathetic 
council of the President; “ Democracy in Unionism,” a comment 
upon the autocratic methods of labor leaders, and the apathy of 
the rank and file, as illustrated in the existing teamsters’ strike; 
“Two Kinds of Reformers,” in which the attitudes of Mayor 
Dunne and of James Dalrymple, the Glasgow traction expert, 
toward municipal ownership were contrasted. These leading 
editorials having been tentatively decided upon both as to subject- 
matter and length, a column or more space remained available for 
topics to be suggested by the news of the next day. It was agreed 
that no copy should be actually written before 9 o’clock on the 
morning of June 6. With the exception of the book reviews and 
one or two short special articles, no manuscript was prepared 


before the designated hour. 

The editorial offices were opened June 6 at noon in the rooms 
of the University College. The managing editor had prepared a 
preliminary schedule, and had assigned to the city, news, and 
department editors the approximate space available for each. 


This distribution was understood to be subject to change with the 
news developments of the afternoon and evening. The paper was 
to be a four-page, seven-column sheet, with solid minion as a body 
type. The editorials were to be set in leaded brevier. This 
make-up called for almost exactly twenty-five columns of matter, 
practically the amount carried by an eight-page paper which has 
good advertising patronage. In spite of all these careful prepara- 
tions, there remained the inevitable uncertainty as to the news 
which would have to be handled. “ Suppose the Czar were to be 
assassinated?” ‘‘ How could we handle such a thing as that?” 
was the sort of question raised now and then by the anxious 
editors. The chief stock stories of the day were: the Russo- 
Japanese War, the rumors of peace, the Zemstvo’s appeal, the 
interned ships at Manila, the French cabinet crisis, the Prussian 
wedding, the Spanish king in London, the Philadelphia revolt, 
the Equitable scandal, the Chicago traction situation, and the 
strike of the local teamsters. Some of these were active, and 
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“follow stories” and bulletins might be expected; others would 
be covered by the afternoon papers, and would therefore lose 
much of their news value. Here were problems in plenty. Some 
early copy must go to the compositors by 4— a full quota of men 
could not be provided for the evening—and after seven the 
stream of stories must flow steadily and copiously. All uncertain 
matters must be postponed until the latest possible moment, every- 
thing sure to be printed must go up promptly, while “ over- 
setting ’’—1i. e., the composition of more matter than there was 
space for—must be minimized. The editorials already men- 
tioned, supplemented by three which grew out of the news of the 
morning — viz., “Finance and Publicity,” “ Admiral Enquist 
and His Cruises,” and “A New Theatrical Conscience ’’ — were 
the first of the copy to be set. These, together with short, original 
paragraphs, a half-column of clippings, literary reviews, dramatic 
criticisms, society notes, and an exclusive special article, an inter- 
view with the Japanese consul on Togo’s telegram to the Mikado, 
completed the editorial page, which was locked up about 8, at 
which time the staff had been installed for two hours in the 
editorial rooms of its newspaper host. 

From this time on the situation grew more complex and excit- 
ing. The press reports were coming in rapidly, and being 
handled by the telegraph editor and his copy-readers. The tele- 
grams were being checked off, sorted, selected, condensed, pro- 
vided with headings. All the war dispatches and other rapidly 
changing stories were put to one side for late treatment, while the 
shorter, miscellaneous telegrams were sifted and rewritten for a 
column of “ Telegraphic Brevities,”’ a devise for handling a large 
number of items in a condensed form. At the same time the city 
desk was a center of activity. Stories of the afternoon — special 
men had been devoting the whole day to traction and strike 
developments — were being sifted and copy-read; reporters were 
arriving, summarizing their results, receiving space instructions 
from the city editor, and sitting down to write out their copy, 
which was quickly merged in the stream now flowing steadily 
through the copy-readers’ hands to the composing-room. The 
managing editor had before him the news schedules of the differ- 
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ent editors and the proofs of the matter already in galley. He 
modified his “ make-up” from time to time and hurried frequently 
to the composing-room, where the three remaining pages were 
beginning to fill. The base for the cartoon was waiting in the 
upper center of the first page for the zinc etching still in the 
engraver’s hands; the leading first-page stories were being 
assembled under their headings, while vacant spaces showed 
where the final bulletins and latest “leads’’ were to find place. 
On the third page “The City in Brief” and “ Telegraphic 
Brevities”’ were lengthening rapidly, while more important tele- 
grams, foreign and domestic, together with local stories were 
being assembled. The fourth page early began to fill with finan- 
cial reports and sporting news. To one side stood galleys of 
matter as yet unassigned, awaiting the exigencies of the final 
make-up, which was scheduled for 1 a.m. The paper was to be a 
first or mail edition, not the city edition which contains later 
telegrams and local reports. 

At midnight the climax approached. The telegraph editor 
was working at top speed. He turned a mass of items concerning 
federal affairs into a special correspondent’s Washington letter — 
what are principles and policy in a crisis such as this? —and 
dictated to a stenographer, provided for an emergency, a clear 
condensation under a St. Petersburg dateline of telegrams from 
Moscow and other Russian cities, at the same time skilfully weav- 
ing in the chief facts as to the Zemstvos situation, and other 
related items. It was a clever and effective piece of work. With 
the turning in of this copy the labors of the staff were practically 
over. The composing-room now became the center of interest. 
Thirty amateur journalists watched with keen parental solicitude 
the work of a deft and marvelously long-suffering foreman who, 
under the guidance of the managing editor, in consultation with 
three or four of his chief aids, “lifted” this story and substituted 
that in order to secure symmetry and balance of heads, to recog- 
nize news values, and to meet the exigencies of space. The fourth 
page was locked up, the third was on the point of being closed, 
when in rushed the telegraph editor with a fresh war bulletin. 
It must go at the head of the first page war story. It was ten 
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minutes before 1 o'clock. In a few moments the “ stickful’’ was 
set, read, and in the foreman’s hand. A short telegram had been 
lifted from the first page and had displaced a less important item 
on page 3. The space gained had been shifted to the top of the 
war column, into which the late bulletin was dropped. At last 
the word was given; the cartoon etching had come down and 
been tacked on its base; the forms were closed, the set screws 
driven home, and the task accomplished at five minutes after the 
appointed hour. On the galleys lay three and one-half columns 
of “overset.” Page-proofs were made, and the weary but elated 
editors went home to await eagerly the printed edition, which 


was distributed at noon next day. 

So much of detailed description seems necessary to give a 
fairly vivid idea of the working conditions under which this 
practice paper was sent to press. To the members of the class 


were thus brought home certain typical problems of the daily 
paper: the collection of news, the preparation of it, the estima- 
tion of its value in both space and position, the proportions of 
different kinds of matter, the exigencies of final make-up. Under 
the strain of the night’s work the students were tested in a search- 
ing fashion. Resourcefulness, good judgment, coolness, were 
demanded. While for the most part the different men did about 
what was expected of them, several distinctly failed to meet the 
emergency effectively, while others—one fellow in particular 
who during the quarter had seemed aimless, if not indifferent — 
surprised all by their alertness, adaptability, and industry. There 
could be no better illustration of the different ways in which stu- 
dents react to academic exercises on the one hand, and to calls for 
action, accomplishment, on the other. 

The Daily Times was on the whole a success. It sought in no 
sense to be a model paper, or to introduce innovations. It aimed 
simply to conform to the best standards of alert, dignified, self- 
respecting journalism. The editorial page was by common con- 
sent the best of the four, and might challenge comparison with 
any save the leading metropolitan papers. The first page looked 
well, and corresponded closely with the Chicago papers so far as 
the choice of news went. The only conspicuous mistake of judg- 
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ment was betrayed in giving the Prussian wedding “follow 
story” a place on the front page, when the afternoon papers had 
covered the event rather fully. The one bad “break” was in an 
equivocal “hanger” in the heading of this same news item. It 
read “Oldest Son of Emperor William and Duchess Cecilia 
Married Yesterday.” In general, the news was presented in a 
straightforward fashion, and the heads were especially well done, 
terse, and vivid, without frivolity or smartness. No important 
local event was wholly overlooked, and the condensation of the 
Associated Press report showed good judgment and a fair degree 
of skill. The amateur editors were naturally gratified by the 
many friendly comments of practical newspaper men who frankly 
expressed surprise at the excellence of the result. 

It would be easy to overestimate the significance of this 
experiment. It must be remembered that it was made under the 
most favorable conditions: a class of more than average ability, 
several of them with some experience in journalism, one an 
employee of the Associated Press; editorial writers of maturity 
and scholarly training; the co-operation of four city editors;* 
careful, preliminary practice; expert, professional proofreaders ; 
a well-organized mechanical department ; and — this was of much 
moment —a quiet, normal news day. Nevertheless, the attempt 
and the training which preceded it did show that it is possible to 
give under university auspices a practical introduction to the 
technique of newspaper work as distinguished from that general 
culture which is already provided. Whether distinct schools of 
journalism are possible or desirable is a question which may be 
left for the decision of time and experience. It seems, however, 
quite worth while to offer college and university courses which 
shall deal with the practical problems of newspaper work. 
Whether the practice-paper idea is practicable as a regular device, 
or whether some other plan would serve the purpose better, it at 


* The writer has found newspaper men unfailingly friendly and always ready 
to give aid. In this case these city editors sent out with their own reporters 
the amateurs of the Daily Times. It should be noted, however, that no newspaper 
men even visited the Journal office during the trial, which was carried through 
without professional advice or supervision. 
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least suggests the possibility of creating an approximation to 
working conditions. At present the following seem to be feasible 
first steps toward journalism courses in any urban university: 

1. The appointment of a journalist, who combines practical 
experience with academic tastes, to a permanent faculty position. 

2. The appointment on salary of leading men from the city 
press to lectureships in the several fields of journalism. This 
would be strictly analogous to the relation which practicing 
doctors and lawyers sustain to medical and law schools. 

3. The establishment of a museum, such as the writer has 
begun to organize, designed to illustrate (a) the history of news- 
papers by originals and facsimiles of old papers; (0b) the 
mechanical side—by showing all the stages from copy to the 
printed paper; (c) the editorial side by scrapbooks containing 
actual copy from newspapers in the transition from reporters’ 
manuscript to final proofs; (d) a seminar room in which files of 
prominent typical papers, including a few foreign journals, are 
kept for reading and study. 

4. The installation of a small plant, with a linotype machine 
—or access to such a printing-office— for setting up the daily 
exercises of the class. 

5. Frequent visits to the leading newspaper offices for obser- 
vation in connection with class lectures. 

6. Assignment work for students, at first independently, and 
then, when experience warrants, as understudies to reporters on 
the staffs of the city dailies. 

7. Courses in English especially adapted to the cultivation 
of a good newspaper style, which is far from deserving the 
opprobrium which too many literary men and college instructors 
heap upon it. 

8. Courses in modern history, diplomacy, political science, 
economics, and sociology may easily be given slight modification 
which will make them of more value to men preparing for 
journalism. 

The sum of the whole matter, however, is to bring practical 
newspaper men into the lecture and seminar room, not for mere 
general addresses on the importance of the press to civilization, 
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but for careful, discriminating criticism and concrete suggestion; 
in short, for clinical, laboratory work. All efforts which the uni- 
versities may make in the direction of journalistic training of a 
definite, practical sort will be futile until they succeed in securing 
the regular, compensated services of men recognized as leaders 
in their profession, representing its best achievements and _ its 
highest ideals and aims. 


t 
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THE NECESSARY SEQUEL OF CHILD-LABOR LAWS 


MISS JOSEPHINE C. GOLDMARK 
National Consumers’ League 


Recent agitation against the abuses of child-labor has been 
confined to the needs of children to the age of fourteen or at most 
sixteen years. This vital issue should not obscure the imperative 
need of relief from overwork of young girls above that age. For 
obvious reasons, girls between sixteen and twenty-one years stand 
in need of protective legislation, primarily a limitation upon their 
hours of labor. That women as women should have certain safe- 
guards secured by law, that women need special legislation, is a 
proposition adopted and acted upon by all enlightened states. 
In view of the fact that practically one-half of the working- 
women in the United States (49.3 per cent. in 1900) are girls — 
young women under the age of twenty-five years— such special 
legislation is specially needed. 

In the census of 1900 the section on “Occupations” shows 
very clearly in what direction the employment of women has been 
tending during the last twenty years. Two striking facts stand 
out vividly: (1) the increase in the percentage of working-women 
over the percentage of men between 1880 and 1900; (2) the 
large percentage of young women (sixteen to twenty years) in 
the total number of working-women, as compared with the small 
percentage of young men of the same ages in the total number of 
working-men. 

In 1880 the percentage distribution by sex of all persons 
engaged in gainful occupations was: working-men, 84.8; 
working-women, 15.2. By 1900 this ratio had changed as fol- 
lows: working-men, 81.8; working-women, 18.2—an increase 
of 3 per cent. of women workers, with a corresponding decrease 
of 3 per cent. of men workers. 

In every geographic division, and in every state and territory except 
three, females formed an increased proportion from 1890 to 1900 of the total 
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number of persons gainfully employed, and in the three states excepted — 
Georgia, Florida, and Louisiana—the proportion remained practically sta- 
tionary. 

To illustrate the increase in the percentage of working-women 
over working-men in particular industries, the figures given for 
manufacture and trade are of striking interest: In 1880 the per- 
centage of working-men in manufacture was 83.8; by 1900 this 
figure had sunk to 81.5. The percentage of working-women in 
manufacture, on the contrary, rose from 16.7 in 1880 to 18.5 in 
1900. 

In trade and transportation —a division of industry including 
the employment of women as “ stenographers, typewriters, tele- 
graph and telephone operators, bookkeepers, clerks, and sales- 
women ” — the percentage of women rose from 3.4 in 1880 to the 
surprising figure of 10.5 in 1900; while the percentage of men 
sank from 96.6 to 89.5 in the same twenty years. 

Thus the rapid increase in the number of working-women, 
and the rate at which they are gaining upon men, comparatively, 
in the industries that call for the labor of women, warrant a care- 
ful study of the results of such employment, and of the status of 
the working-woman before the law, in the various states, as a 
means of obtaining more adequate protection. 

The enormous proportion of young girls among 
women ”’ will be dealt with below. 

Legislation for working-men has been most advanced in the 
western mining states. The eight-hour day is no longer an ideal, 
but has been obtained as a legal maximum for all laborers in 
mines in Arizona, Colorado, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, Utah, 
and Wyoming. Eighteen states, both east and west, restrict to 
an eight-hour day all work contracted for by the state. 

If it is recognized as desirable that men should not be obliged 
to work more than eight hours in a day in certain industries, the 
work of women should, without question, be limited to that maxi- 
mum. Ifa working-day of ten, twelve, or fourteen hours reduces 
a man to the level of a mere machine, it leaves a woman in a more 
unhappy plight —in imminent danger of physical breakdown. 

The new strain in industry.—From the point of view of 
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health, two particular hardships exist for the woman worker: the 

extreme length of the working-day and the requirement of night 
work. The former is the more widespread evil, and directly 
affects the larger number. 

The industries of today differ most markedly from those of 
the past in the relentless speed which they require. This speed is 
acquired in various ways: by mechanical devices which “ speed 
up” the individual machines; by increasing the number of 
machines attended by each worker; by the specialization which 
trains a worker to one detail of production year after year; and 
by other methods. 

To trace this undeniable evolution of the different industries 
employing women does not fall within the scope of this article. 
That the increase in speed affects all manufacture has been con- 
sidered at once a national distinction and a superiority. It is as 
marked in the lowest depths of sweat-shop labor as in the most 
advanced New England mills, where the eight looms per worker, 
normal a few years ago, have increased to twelve, fourteen, and 
even sixteen looms per worker. 

One of the most conspicuous examples of trades which have 
vastly increased their output during the last few years—and an 
example most pertinent to the discussion of women’s employment 
—jis the stitched-underwear trade. A brief description of this 
industry may illustrate the conditions under which a large and 
rapidly increasing class of young girls are employed. The 
machines have been so improved that they set twice as many 
stitches as they did five years ago, the best machines, driven by 
dynamo power, now setting 4,400 stitches a minute. 

The operative cannot see the needle; she sees merely a beam of light 
striking the steel needle from the electric lamp above her head. But this she 
must watch, as a cat watches a mousehole; for one variation means that a 
broken needle is cutting the fibers of the garment, and a different variation 
means that the thread is broken and the seam is having stitches left unsewn. 
Then the operative must instantly touch a button and stop the machine. 
Such intent watching wears out alike nerves and eyes. 


The result of speed so greatly increased tends inevitably 
to nervous exhaustion. Machines may be revolved more and 
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more swiftly, but the endurance of the girl workers remains the 
same. No increase in vitality responds to the heightened pressure. 
A constant drain of nervous energy follows — particularly deplor- 
able in the case of young women, whether they are to marry 
after a few years of overstrain, or to continue through longer 
years of such employment. 

Larger proportion of young workers——In the ages of the 
workers the difference between working-men and working-women 
is most marked. The largest percentage of men engaged in gain- 
ful occupations are adults in the prime of their strength, between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four years. The largest per- 
centage of working-women are between sixteen and twenty years 
of age—a fact which indicates more clearly than all comments 
how immature, how helpless, and how dependent upon the bene- 
ficence of employers is this rapidly growing body of wage- 
earners. 

The enormous proportion of young girls in certain branches 
of manufacture is brought out in the following statements: In 
silk-mills, for instance, the percentage of young men (between 
sixteen and twenty years) is less than one-third of the older men 
over twenty-one years. Young girls are employed in such large 
numbers that the percentage of those between sixteen and twenty 
years is the same as that of all the women over twenty-one. 

Young men between 16 and 20 years 


Young girls between 16 and 20 years 


So, too, in knitting and hosiery mills the percentage of young 
men is small —only one-half of the older men. The percentage 
of young girls is again practically the same as that of the older 
women : 

Young girls between 16 and 20 
Women over 21 

This high proportion of young girls is found in almost all 
branches of manufacture in which women are employed. The 
advancing army of “ working-women” continues to be recruited 
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from the ranks of growing girls, as the older women marry and 
retire from wage-earning. 

The length of the working-day.— Obviously it is imprac- 
ticable, if it were desirable, to retard the industrial pace. 
Machines once speeded or duplicated will not be slowed or simpli- 
fied to save the workers, young or old. <A different and entirely 
feasible plan is to lessen the daily hours of application to work so 
insidiously exhausting. In proportion to the increased velocity of 
the machines, and the greater strain of attention, justice and the 
barest economy of strength would suggest a shortened workday. 
Night work for women and young girls should be entirely elimi- 
nated. The tables which follow show how far women are already 
protected by legislation in the various states. 

Only five states specifically prohibit the employment of women 


at night: 


WORK AT NIGHT PROHIBITED 


3etween 7 p. M. and 6 A. M., in Ohio, for girls under 18 years. 


3etween 10 P. M. and 6 A. m., in Massachusetts, for all women in manu- 


facture. 
Between 10 p. mM. and 6 A. m., in Indiana, for all women in manufacture. 
Between 10 Pp. m. and 6. A. m., in Nebraska, for all women in manufacture 


and commerce. 
Between 9 Pp. M. and 6 A. m., in New York, for all women in manufacture. 
Between 10 p. M. and 7 A. M., in New York, for women under 21 years in 


stores. 


Fourteen states restrict the hours in which women may be 
employed to a specified number by the day and by the week, but 
do not forbid work at night. 


WORK RESTRICTED BY THE DAY AND BY THE WEEK 


Work restricted to — 
10 hours in 24, 54 hours in one week, in California, for minors under 


18 years. 


hours in one week, in Ohio, for girls under 18 years. 


10 hours in 24, 


hours in one week, in New Yersey, for minors under 


10 hours in 24, 


18 years. 
10 hours in 24, 58 hours in one week, in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 


land, for all women. 
10 hours in 24, 60 hours in one week, in New York, for women in fac- 


tories, and girls between 16 and 21 years in stores. 
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10 hours in 24, 60 hours in one week, in Connecticut, Louisiana, Neb- 
raska, and New Hampshire, for all women. 

10 hours in 24, 60 hours in one week, in Michigan, for girls under 21 
years. 

10 hours in 24, 60 hours in one week, in Indiana and Maine, for girls 
under 18 years. 

12 hours in 24, 60 hours in one week, in Pennsylvania, for all women. 

In a third group of states the labor of women is restricted to 
a specified number of hours in the twenty-four, but no restriction 
by the week is named, thus inviting the twofold evil possibility of 
work by night and of work every night in the week, including 
Sunday. 

WORK RESTRICTED BY THE DAY ONLY 

Work restricted to — 

8 hours in 24, in Colorado, for women in all employments requiring 
them to stand. 

10 hours in 24, in Maryland in mills, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vir- 


ginia, and Washington, for all women. 


Practical working of the restrictions.— Like all statistics, 
these tables afford merely an outline of the conditions under 
which women may be employed. Various factors, such as the 
nature of the industry, the efficiency of enforcement, the power 
of public opinion, or the demands of trade, all vitally affect the 
practical working of legal restrictions. Thus in the retail stores 
of New York city the law which prohibits the employment of 
girls under twenty-one years of age after 10 Pp. M. indirectly bene- 
fits the whole body of older saleswomen; for so great is the num- 
ber of young employees to be dismissed at 10 o’clock that the large 
establishments find it most practicable to close at that hour, 
releasing the older saleswomen, who would otherwise be employed 
to a much later hour, especially in the holiday season. Although 
in this particular case the protection of working-women is ampler 
than seems indicated by the few existing statutes, the reverse is 
rather the rule, and legislation tends to lose its proposed effect 
through various omissions and ambiguities. 

With the exception of the five states which prohibit outright 
night work for women, mere usage actually determines whether 
their hours of labor shall be by day or by night. When labor is 
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restricted to a specified number of hours in the twenty-four, 
instead of being restricted to a specified number in the daytime, 
tacit permission for night work is thereby given. In most of the 
states which restrict labor to a certain number of hours in the 
twenty-four, usage prevents the employment of young girls and 
women at night. That usage need not so prevent their employ- 
ment is shown by Pennsylvania, where, until the recent law was 
enacted (May, 1905), little girls from thirteen years of age up 
legally (and many much younger illegally) worked ten hours 
every weekday night. The statutes of Washington and Oregon 
expressly state that women may be employed ten hours at any 
time, and women have accordingly been employed in Washington, 
not only for ten hours at night, but for almost twenty consecu- 
tive hours (in a mill)—a period supposedly divided into two 
days’ labor by the convenient hour of midnight. 

Usage is thus no trustworthy safeguard: such protection 
always tends to break down when most bitterly needed. On the 
other hand, the legal prohibition of inhumane hours works no 
hardship to the employers who are humane, since precisely those 
competitors who are unfeeling in their requirements are authori- 
tatively checked. 

Again, many of the existing statutes are marred, and some 
totally invalidated, by the damaging exceptions which they per- 
mit. In New York, for instance, women are restricted to ten 
hours’ labor a day, except when overtirae is allowed to make one 
shorter workday in the week, supposedly a Saturday half-holiday. 
But such an exception is manifestly impossible of enforcement. 
Without an army of inspectors to see whether overwork is fairly 
compensated by off-time each week, such an exception merely 
makes the law evadable. Nine states render their restrictions 
non-enforcable by such exceptions, allowing overtime in order to 
make one workday in the week shorter, or on account of a break- 
down in the machinery. These states are California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island. 

Progress and retrogression.— Besides the defects in the pres- 
ent statutes, a recent and deplorable retrograde step should be 
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recorded against the state of New Jersey. The child-labor law of 
1904 repealed the older law of 1892, under which the employment 
of all women and minors up to the age of eighteen years had been 
prohibited after 6 p. M., and after noon on Saturdays, except in 
the manufacture of glass and of canned goods, and the preserving 
of perishable fruit. This statute, unexcelled by any other 
(barring its unfortunate exception), was sacrificed in the effort 
to obtain better protection for younger children. Workers over 
sixteen years, from being safeguarded by one of the most 
enlightened measures devised, are now left entirely without legis- 
lative protection. 

If the example of New Jersey shows how one state has retro- 
graded through a lack of effort to retain its wise legislation, 
Massachusetts has lately illustrated how an alert public interest 
may carry through and preserve beneficent laws. The provision 
restricting women’s labor to fifty-eight hours in one week in 
manufacture was extended to include mercantile establishments 
in 1901. But this valuable statute was suspended, and the 
employment of women in retail stores was allowed for unlimited 
hours at precisely the season when protection is most urgently 
needed — during the rush of the holiday season in December. 
Public condemnation of an exception so susceptible of abuse 
grew, until in 1904 the exception permitting December overwork 
was repealed. Only one year later, in 1905, an attempt was 
made to legalize again the unlimited hours in stores during 
December. Unable to obtain this wholesale exception, certain 
merchants attempted to secure at least some modification of the 
law. They asked the legislature to authorize unrestricted hours 
for women during part of December, if not the whole month. 
They asked that women over twenty-one years of age be exempted 
from the law, and, failing to secure these exceptions, they wished 
the law to be suspended during December in all the state of 
Massachusetts outside of Boston. These requests were refused, 
and the legislature, persuaded of the gain to employees from the 
one year’s enforcement of the law, preserved it intact. 

The new (1905) law of Pennsylvania deals with overwork 
at the Christmas season in the same way, by limiting each day’s 
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work and each week’s work to a specified number of hours. There 
is no time at night set when employees must be dismissed, pro- 
vided they are not detained more than the maximum number of 
hours. The hardships of the holiday trade are recognized by 
reducing to ten hours, during December, the inhumane Pennsyl- 
vania working-day of twelve hours for women and children. 

This direct method of restricting the hours of labor during 
December, which has been admirably enforced in Massachusetts, 
is clearly the most effective check upon a deplorable abuse. The 
indirect method of New York, where the older employees are 
automatically benefited by the law prohibiting employment of 
girls under twenty-one years after 10 P. M., is at best uncertain. 
Those establishments which employ no minors under twenty-one 
years may detain their older saleswomen until any hour of the 
night, and for as many hours in the day or in the week as they 
may see fit. 

IVomen in stores —The shortened workday is as greatly 
needed by the employees of mercantile establishments as it is by 
factory workers. The increased activity of the modern depart- 
ment store, with its long hours of standing, especially at the rush 
seasons, adds to the strain of such employment, as the improved 
machinery does to the modern factory. Moreover, the very 
general legal provision requiring seats for employees is most 
difficult to enforce. The existence of the seats is easily secured; 
liberty to use them may as easily be denied. The comparative 
leisure for their use is at best short; but the curtailed working- 
day, such as the best shops now approximate, would be a definite 
and enforceable protection. 

Sweat-shops.— As the agitation against child-labor has 
brought to light numbers of child workers until recently ignored 
by any protecting legislation (the little newsboys, the peddlers, 
the lads in the messenger service, and other street workers), so a 
renewed interest in legislation for women reveals the army of 
nondescript women workers unprotected by any law. The 
thousands upon thousands of women in the tenements of large 
cities who carry on tenement industries — who sew by hand or on 
foot-power machines, who make every variety of women’s wear 
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from the coarsest to the finest, and every variety of article from 
paper bags to umbrellas and cigarettes—continue to labor for 
hours limited only by the extreme of physical endurance. Not 
until tenement work is totally prohibited will these workers be 
freed from the intolerable conditions of pauper employment in the 
home: unlimited hours, a bare minimum of pay, and the wreck 
of all the decencies of home life. 

Prohibited trades.—Certain industries have already been 
closed to women by law in the United States, but these prohibi- 
tions are few and sporadic, enacted in obedience to certain local 
interests rather than to any broad theories of fitness. 

The employment of women in mines is forbidden in most of 
the states. The employment of women in bar-rooms, such as is 
customary in England, is contrary to public opinion in America, 
and consequently is prohibited by many states. Seven states have 
enacted laws against the employment of women in the trade of 
buffing and polishing metals, and several do not allow young girls 
to be engaged as public messengers. The elaborate regulations of 
dangerous trades enacted in England and on the continent for 
both adults and children find no parallel in the United States. 
The injurious effects of employments involving the use of poisons, 
acids, gases, atmospheric extremes, or other dangerous processes, 
still await adequate investigation and legislation in this country. 

Other trades—Of more immediate concern are the great 
numbers of women who, young and unorganized, so insufficiently 
guarded by the law, work at the ordinary industries. The census 
figures, confirming the statements of all careful observers, have 
borne witness to the rate at which this body of young wage- 
earners is increasing in different trades. It answers the demand 
for labor, not only in the vast number of factories and stores, but 
in many other fields of industry. The telegraph and telephone 
service—a service which strains to the utmost the operator’s 
nervous energy —requires every year a larger number of em- 

‘ployees. In every state many young girls are employed in laun- 
dries and bakeries, where the work is of a peculiarly tiring order, 
involving hours of standing, the lifting of heavy weights, and 
the breathing of overheated or overhumid air. Many others are 
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found in the exacting service of the restaurant, with its long and 
irregular hours; or at the flower- and book-stands of railway 
stations the country over. There are also large numbers of older 
women, employed at coarser work for unlimited hours, such as 
those who scrub and clean offices and public buildings. 

The Supreme Court on labor legislation—For all these 
workers, those partly protected and those unprotected, any future 
legislation must be broad and inclusive, to afford real relief. 
Labor legislation prohibiting certain employments or restricting 
the hours of labor has in some instances been wrecked upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which assures to every man liberty of contract. This liberty of 
the individual, however, to contract for such purposes and under 
such conditions as he pleases, must yield to superior considera- 
tions of life, health, and safety. Under the police powers of the 
state, specific measures can be enacted from time to time against 
clearly proved abuses. When laws restricting the hours of labor 
have been declared unconstitutional by the federal Supreme Court, 
the state legislatures have been held to infringe upon the indi- 
vidual right of contract without good cause; or, in other words, 
the evil against which legislation was aimed was held not evil 
enough to justify the interference with individual rights. On the 
other hand, the labor laws which have been upheld as constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court have been regarded as legitimate 
measures, conspicuously necessary for health or safety, and there- 
fore not in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In a noble decision of the Supreme Court on the constitution- 
ality of the eight-hour law of Utah (Holden vs. Hardy), the 
court held that the hours of labor of men might constitutionally 
be restricted when the employment was a hazardous one, like 
mining, liable to injure the health of the men engaged in it. The 
court took the high ground that the health of workers should be 
protected as their lives are protected; that the health of the 
workers is of concern, not only to themselves, but, as members of 
a community, to the society of which they are an integral part. 
The court said: 

If it be within the power of a legislature to adopt such means for the 
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protection of the lives of its citizens, it is difficult to see why precautions may 
not also be adopted for the protection of their health and morals. It is as 
much for the interest of the state that the public health should be preserved 
as that life should be made secure. With this end in view, quarantine laws 
have been enacted in most, if not all, of the states; insane asylums, public 
hospitals, and institutions for the care and education of the blind established ; 
and special measures taken for the exclusion of infected cattle, rags, and 
decayed fruit. In other states laws have been enacted limiting the hours 
during which women and children shall be employed in factories; and while 
their constitutionality, at least as applied to women, has been doubted in some 
of the states, they have been generally upheld. 


Again: 

But the fact that both parties are of full age, and competent to contract, 
does not necessarily deprive the state of the power to interfere, where the 
parties do not stand upon an equality, or where the public health demands 
that one party to the contract shall be protected against himself. The state 
still retains an interest in his welfare, however reckless he may be. The 
whole is no greater than the sum of all the parts, and when the individual 
health, safety, and welfare are sacrificed or neglected, the state must suffer. 


The court concludes in detail : 

We concur in the following observations of the Supreme Court of Utah 
in this connection: “It may be said that labor in such conditions must be 
performed. Granting that, the period of labor each day should be of reason- 
able length. Twelve hours per day would be less injurious than fourteen, 
ten than twelve, and eight than ten. The legislature has named eight. Such 
a period was deemed reasonable.” 


The latest decision of the Supreme Court upon the restriction 
of the hours of labor (Re Lochner vs. New York, April, 1905) 
may, at a superficial view, seem a partial reversal of this important 
decision. The ten-hour law for bakers in New York is held 
unconstitutional. But the fact that four of the justices of the 
court dissented indicates how much difference of opinion existed 
within the court itself. The majority held that the proposed 


“health law” was arbitrary and unreasonable in attempting to 
regulate the hours of labor “in a private business, not dangerous 
in any degree to morals, or in any real or substantial degree to 
the health of the employees,” and therefore violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the federal Constitution. Justice Harlan, 
however, said: 
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We know that the number of hours which should constitute a day’s labor 
in particular occupations involving the physical strength and safety of work- 
men has been the subject of enactments by Congress and by nearly all of the 
states. Many, if not most, of those enactments fix eight hours as the proper 
basis of a day’s work There are many reasons of a weighty, sub- 
stantial character, based upon the experience of mankind, in support of the 
theory that, all things considered, more than ten hours’ steady work each 
day, from week to week, in a bakery or confectionery establishment, may 
endanger the health and shorten the lives of the workmen, thereby diminish- 
ing their physical and mental capacity to serve the state and to provide for 
those dependent upon them I take leave to say that the New York 
statute, in the particulars here involved, cannot be held to be in conflict with 
the Fourteenth Amendment, without enlarging the scope of the amendment 
far beyond its original purpose, and without bringing under the supervision 
of this court matters which have been supposed to belong exclusively to the 
legislative departments of the several states when exerting their conceded 
power to guard the health and safety of their citizens by such regulations as 
they in their wisdom deem best. 

The right of the state to restrict the hours of labor, as a police 
measure, is not denied by the court in this case; the point of dis- 
agreement is the degree of unhealthfulness or danger in the trade 
at issue. 

Labor legislation for women.— Protection ampler and more 
far-reaching than exists, enacted under the police powers of the 
state, is now claimed for women as necessary for health and 
safety. All the arguments which apply in favor of the restriction 
of the hours of working-men apply with a hundred-fold power to 
the restriction of women’s hours of labor. Their youth, their 
helplessness, their increasing numbers, the conditions under which 
they are employed, all call for uniform and enforceable statutes in 
their behalf. Eight hours were deemed by the Supreme Court 
a “ reasonable”’ period for men’s employment in an industry liable 
to injure the health. Eight hours cannot be called an unreason- 
able period for the young girls who constitute so large a propor- 
tion of the army of working-women. 

To obtain this restriction will require a campaign of education. 
The National Consumers’ League is asking co-operation for this 
next great step in protective legislation from the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, an organization whose wide influence has 
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done much to secure the gradually improving child-labor laws of 
the nation. 

There is needed, first, the co-operation and sympathy of all 
who have at heart the welfare of the industrial state. ‘The whole 
is no greater than the sum of all the parts, and when the indi- 
vidual health, safety, and welfare are jacrificed or neglected, the 
state must suffer.” 
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THE JAPANESE AS PEERS OF WESTERN PEOPLES 


EDMUND BUCKLEY 
The University of Chicago 


The finest—-that is, the most rapid and complete —adjust- 
ment to political environment ever made by a people was that 
achieved by the Japanese in their revolution, which was at the 
same time a restoration, culminating in 1868. Although fur- 
ther acquaintance with Japanese history reveals the fact that for 
over a century scholars and princes alike, though from different 
motives, had been working up that restoration of the imperial 
family to power, the same further acquaintance also reveals the 
astonishing depth and breadth of that revolution, so that wonder 
at the total achievement need not diminish. This marvel of 
statesmanship was generally perceived and generously acknowl- 
edged by the civilized powers that had proved useful as its excit- 
ing cause; but no proper inference was ever drawn as to what 
might be expected in other spheres of culture. Indeed, the 
favorite position for wiseacres, resident in Japan or elsewhere, 
was to query whether the Japanese had done more than don the 
garb of civilization, while its body and soul remained foreign to 
them. Probably no one would put this query now; certainly no 
Russian would put it in respect to the science and art of warfare; 
and continuous and brilliant success in this terrific branch of 
modern culture has so called universal attention to its authors 
that the query will probably never be put again in reference to 
any sphere whatsoever of human achievement. The Japanese 
learned from the fame they gained in the recent Chinese war that 
only by this sternest test of human endeavor could the full respect 
of western nations be won, and they are now taking a second 
object-lesson to the same effect. 

But the Japanese are as great in the arts of peace as in that 
of war; and well will it be for western nations if, now that their 
attention is forcibly directed to this wonderful yellow race, they 
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take the trouble to examine its entire culture. Let the reader 
test the following survey of Japanese traits for this astonishing 
thesis: while the Japanese stand on the same general plane of 
culture as the peoples of Europe and North America, they are 
distinct rivals with them for pre-eminence on that plane, by 
reason of the number of points wherein they are demonstrably 
supreme. Should this thesis prove true, it follows, of course, 
that no “ yellow peril” can come from the Japanese; nor, since 
they now enjoy leadership of the Far Orient, is it likely that any 
can come from Korea or China. To be sure, should the entire 
Mongolian race rise to the plane already reached by the Japanese, 
the Indo-Keltic race would then have rivals for both material 
and mental supremacy such as it had never met before; but that 
would be no peril, except to our follies and foibles, and these we 
really ought to be willing to part with. Rivalry in culture can 
only increase our own culture, provided always that we are 
willing to learn in turn from rivals, although these be of the 
yellow race. But it is time for our survey, which need not here 
touch more than what Hokusai, the great Japanese artist, called 
“the vital points.” 

As physical basis for his culture, the Japanese owns a body 
which makes up in agility what it lacks in size. Japanese closely 
resemble the famous Ghoorkas of India. They have the same 
admirable balance of bone and muscle, and the same lightness of 
movement and power of endurance.’ This vigor, with a related 
healthiness, the Japanese owe to various causes. When only a 
month old, the baby is taken to some Shinto shrine, where it 
receives a name, is devoted to the uji-gami, or family deity, and, 
the next day, is strapped upon the back of mother, elder brother, 
or sister, whom it automatically clasps with arms and legs, so as 
frequently to acquire bowlegs, but always muscles of a fiber 
resembling that of wild animals, because both have exercise from 
early life onward. This outdoor life, with its fresh air and sun- 
shine, reduces infant mortality below that of other peoples, so 

‘Here plainly is the physical basis for those recent military achievements 


that elicited from Colonel Gadke, a German military expert, the astonishing ver- 
dict that the Japanese infantry is now the best in the world. 
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that the death-rate of children under five years of age runs no 
higher than that among older people. The simple food and drink 
of the masses, with their moderation in smoking and liquor- 
drinking, further promote health; while the daily use of a very 
hot bath protects them from rheumatism, and this in turn from 
organic heart disease, of which it is the chief cause. Japanese 
men are as entirely free from the opium-smoking of their Chinese 
neighbors as Japanese women are from their foot-binding; nor 
do the women lace their waists as westerners persist in doing, in 
spite of all warning to the contrary. What little waist there is 
to the Japanese figure is filled by the obi, or broad sash, and free- 
dom from restrictive coverings results in a faultless shape and 
marvelous flexibility of both hands and feet. The daily bath 
makes the Japanese crowd the sweetest-smelling one in the world, 
and the Japanese skin elastic and velvety. Athletics had fallen 
into disuse since the revolution in 1868; but a unique national 
sport called jujutsu, or the “soft art,” in which a wrestler throws 
his assailant by skilfully diverting the onset, has of late been 
enthusiastically revived, along with other sports, throughout 
Japan, so that the Japanese Athletic Association now numbers 
nearly a million active members. 

The skill and industry of the Japanese in agriculture may 
readily be judged from the fact that nearly fifty million people 
subsist mostly on foods raised upon the rim and crevices of a long 
but narrow chain of volcanic islands, over most of which will 
grow only a bambu scrub that not even goats will eat. As grass 
is scanty, cattle are few; and meat, milk, and butter practically 
unknown until recently. Fish of fine quality in great abundance 
has supplied the place of meat, though fowls and eggs are eaten, 
as indeed they are eaten the world around, being the only generally 
diffused food of man. Under these conditions, agriculture must 
be intensive, and it is. Rice, now the staple grain, is sown 
thickly, and subsequently transplanted by hand and a blade at a 
time; but the crop never fails, and its quality is the best in the 
world. In face of the impossibility of raising more food in 
Japan, and an annual net increase of 600,000 in the population, 
emigration to Hawaii, the Philippines, Formosa, and Korea has 
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become a plain necessity, except where population is absorbed 
by the recent extraordinary growth in manufactures and com- 
merce. Japanese show equal skill with French and Italians in 
the culture, reeling, and spinning of silk; and this article forms 
the chief item of export. They grow tea, mine coal and copper, 
and are every year making an increased number of articles in 
demand by the home and foreign markets, as well as these are 
made anywhere. Their skill and industry quail at nothing that 
other peoples can do; and when the raw material fails at home 
—as with cotton, iron, sugar, and kerosene—it is imported 
from abroad. Under such conditions, Japanese commerce grew 
from 13 million dollars in 1869 to 303 millions in 1903, of which 
exports furnished 145 millions and imports 158—an unprece- 
dented increase in the world’s history, of course! Growth in the 
merchant marine has reached from a mere coasting trade with 
junks to a place fifth in the list of nations! As an example of 
organization, Japanese may offer their postal system, now the 
cheapest and perhaps the best in the world, besides an excellent 
system of postal savings-banks. Letters are carried for one cent, 
and postal cards for half a cent each. 

If the Baconian maxim, that the start is all, be correct, then 
Europe is debtor for its mathematics and science to the marvelous 
Greeks, whom Francis Galton credits with the highest genius of 
any people that have yet lived. This science other Indo-Keltic 
peoples in Europe and America have hitherto enjoyed the sole 
credit of deepening and extending; but within a few decades the 
Mongolian Japanese have shown such brilliant results in the same 
direction that here, too, they must now be included in “the fore- 
most files of time.”” The Murata rifle, with which the Japanese 
army is so well equipped, is the invention of a Japanese, and was 
further improved by Colonel Arisaka; while the smokeless pow- 
der used was invented by Mr. Shimose. The German bacteri- 
ologist, Dr. Behring, must freely share his laurels with his 
collaborator, the Japanese Dr. Kitasato, for the discovery of 
diphtheritic antitoxin; while the distinction of isolating the active 
principle of the suprarenal glands called adrenalin, now the most 
powerful astringent and hemostatic known, fell to Dr. Takamine, 
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after European and American chemists had sought it for decades 
in vain. Messrs. Hirose and Ikeno are equally distinguished in 
botany. 

For the foundations of logic and philosophy the civilized 
world is indebted to the Greeks, precisely as it is for mathe- 
matics and science. It now seems that —to use Goethe’s phrasing 
—pretty nearly all that is reasonable in these disciplines has 
already been thought; and certainly Japanese have no more 
need to show originality in these subjects than Americans have. 
As to general philosophic ability and interest, Japanese students 
have betrayed no deficiency to their instructors whether at home 
or abroad. Those who suppose they have gained benefit from the 
peculiar metaphysics of Christian Science will be interested to 
learn that it was closely matched in the early nineteenth century 
by Kurozumi Sakyo, who at thirty-five years of age, while rapt 
in his devotions to the rising sun, was so penetrated by the yoki, 
or positive and cheerful spirit, that “his heart suddenly became 
pure, and he laid hold upon that life which vivifies the universe.” 
The yoki had previously saved him from mortal sickness, and 
now it enabled him to cure others of various diseases —a practice 
which has been continued to this present by his followers, who 
constitute a considerable sect in Japan. 

Though the Japanese have proved, not simply position, but 
pre-eminence on the modern plane of culture in the spheres of 
politics and warfare, they had learned the principle of these 
activities from the West. But in the case of art no such discount 
can be made; for the Japanese art, both fine and decorative, that 
has won recognition the wide world around, is an exclusively 
Mongolian product. This recognition has been tendered, not 
only by confessed admiration, but by that imitation which makes 
the sincerest praise. We have the authority of Richard Muther 
for the fact that French impressionism was inaugurated by 
enthusiasm for the artistic marvels that Japan exported soon 
after its opening to foreign intercourse. Enthusiasm for the 
Japanese swept over the studios of Paris like a storm; and in a 
short time great collections were made by such masters as Manet, 
Tissot, Whistler, Degas, and Monet. Finally, the Paris Inter- 
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national Exposition of 1867 brought Japan entirely into vogue. 


Where there had been rhythm, tension, clarity, largeness, and quietude in 
the old European painting, there was in them [the Japanese] a nervous free- 
dom, an artificial carelessness, and life and charm. ... . Artists learned 
from them another manner of drawing and modeling, a manner of giving the 
impression of the object, without the need for the whole of it being executed, 
so that one knows that it is there only through one’s knowledge. 


As Paris was art center for the western world, these Japanese 
traits, once adopted there, spread everywhere, and have now 
become so familiar to our eyes as to lose some of their erstwhile 
novelty. By reason of this currency, much Japanese art now 
seems as familiar to us as Shakespeare’s plays seem full of quota- 
tions. The puerilities of Dresden china and the improprieties of 
Sévres have been revealed by the advent of the famous Royal 
Copenhagen, which closely follows a Japanese model; while the 
American Rockwood has won its deserved fame by adopting a 
Japanese type to American clays and American tastes, and a 
Japanese is regularly found on the staff of art-craftsmen at the 
Rockwood studio in Cincinnati. William Anderson sums up 
the survey in his superb Pictorial Arts of Japan with the words: 

In its motives it claims a share of originality at least equal to that of any 
art extant; in the range and excellence of its decorative application it takes 
perhaps the first place in the world; though in the qualities of scientific com- 
pleteness (perspective, chiaroscuro, and anatomy) it falls much below the 
standard of modern Europe. 


But while these faults are the pardonable and remediable effects 
of a mistaken reverence for traditional conventions, and indeed 
are already being remedied, the remarkable beauties reveal quali- 
ties that no academic teaching could supply. 

But most people have heard some echo of Mr. Alfred East’s 
dictum that “ Japanese art is great in small things, but small in 
great things.”’ This error arose in part from the seclusion of 
“oreat things” in private collections and temple treasuries, 
whereas “small things” of fine artistry are abundant in Japan 
as they are nowhere else on earth. But also the fact is that, in 
point of both subject and form, Japanese fine art compares fairly 
with European, as Mr. E. F. Fenollosa demonstrates in his lec- 
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tures; while Mr. K. Okakura has shown, in his Jdeals of the East, 
that Japanese art has been informed with patriotic, religious, and 
philosophic sentiments as pronounced as those of any other 
people. Nor has this ample content failed to run through a 
development correspondent to that in Europe. Thus, a religious 
period of sculpture, Chinese-derived, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries was succeeded by one of painting in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries. The statues—really idols, as with the 
Greeks—show a more abstract modeling, as becomes the 
suddhist subject, and have a more decorative setting on lotus 
and glory than was practiced in the West. The painting reached 
its consummation in Yeishin, who was the Fra Angelico of 
Japan in tenderness of line and glory of color. Then followed 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a national school — the 
Yamato-Tosa — mostly with military subjects descriptive of the 
current civil strife. Then renewed Chinese influence gave rise to 
a grand idealistic landscape in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, which yielded in turn to realism in the sixteenth and subse- 
quent centuries, though all pre-existent schools have representa- 
tives to this day. 

A unique phase of this realism was the colored block printing, 
extra-academic and democratic alike in artists, subjects, and 
patrons, but attaining a refinement of line and color appreciable 
by no other pavement populace in the world. The originals were 
painted by such masters as Kiyonaga, Utamaro, Hiroshige, and 
Hokusai; and the process work done by unnamed engravers and 
pressmen, whose perfection of craftsmanship is almost incompre- 
hensible to the westerner. E. F. Strange declares this “the 
highest form of a purely democratic art the world ever saw.” 
The people’s sense for nature also is so keen that Wordsworth 
could have no message for them; and their sense for decoration 
so sound and simple that neither could Morris do them service. 
Also Morris’ maxim, that art should be made by the people and 
for the people as a joy to the maker and user, is an everyday fact 
in Japan. In fine, the Japanese are the greatest draftsmen and 
colorists living, and in decorative composition have given the 
world that asymmetric style which forms the only alternative 
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from the symmetry which was bequeathed us by the great Greeks. 
If, therefore, there is any peril to art involved in current inter- 
national relations, it must be to the yellow race quite as much as 
from it. It is worth while to notice here, as a precondition of all 
art, that the Japanese are beyond compare the neatest and cleanest 
people upon earth. Neither street, yard, nor house is ever seen 
in the least littered or disordered; while, as already noticed, a 
daily hot bath keeps the whole people as fresh and fragrant as 
new hay. 

Even a slight acquaintance with the history and present prac- 
tices of the Japanese can leave no doubt that they possess a keen 
moral faculty, however it may have been diverted from our 
standards by varying conditions. There is added comfort in this 
fact for those who believe in the “ yellow peril;” for, even should 
the Mongolian develop his vast material resources in his own 
behalf, he could still be depended upon to respect our rights at 
least as much as we have his, for that could strain no moral 
faculty at all worth the name. The “varying conditions’’ just 
cited were communalism as contrasted with our individualism, 
and feudalism in contrast with our industrialism. Such broad 
political and social facts as these determine special virtues by the 
score. Thus, the chief duty in Japanese eyes was loyalty to the 
feudal lord, which, since the restoration in 1868, was transformed 
into loyalty to the national lord or Mikado, now emerged from 
his sacred seclusion in the Kyoto palace. This loyalty was bind- 
ing, whatever might be the character of the liege lord; indeed, 
retainers have sometimes committed suicide to place emphasis 
upon disregarded admonitions to a dissolute or headstrong mas- 
ter; and the duty of vendetta—avenging the murder of a lord 
or kinsman—was carried out with a self-sacrificing zeal that 
reached its climax in the “Forty-seven Ronins” glorified by all 
Japanese to this day. And this Japanese loyalty still possesses 
the sovereign seal of kesshi, “ready even to death,” as is every- 
where evident in the war just closed. In a call for a forlorn hope, 
practically everyone responds, some observing an old custom of 
writing the petition in their own blood. Japanese can count the 
cost and then be perfectly determined. In feudal times children 
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of samurai were made familiar with death from a tender age by 
their parents, who taught the little boy how the sword should be 
directed against his bosom, and the little girl how the dagger 
must be held to pierce her throat. The bushido, or knightly code, 
of these choice souls rested on a tripod of chi, jin, yu —respec- 
tively wisdom, benevolence, and courage. “ Samurat must have a 
care of their words, and are not to speak of avarice, cowardice, 
or lust.” And though the samurai as a caste have been abolished, 
the samurai spirit still pervades the Japanese army and navy, 
producing officers whose plain living and high thinking render 
them doubtless the most efficient in the world. 

In contrast with this noble samurai, the farmer, the artisan, 
and especially the trader were contemned. Said Aochi to his 
son: “There is such a thing as trade. See that you know 
nothing of it. . . . . To be proud of buying high-priced articles 
cheap is the good fortune of merchants, but should be unknown 
to samurai.” In addressing the samurai the trader was required 
to touch the ground with his forehead, and while talking with a 
samurai to remain with his hands upon the ground. Is it any 
wonder that under such conditions the trader fell into lying and 
dishonesty; and that, during his transition from a feudal to an 
industrial system, he retains some of his vicious habits ? 

The communalism of old Japan took the family as its social 
unit, and valued each member thereof for work done and not 
for intrinsic worth. Judged thus, woman had value only as a 
mother and a domestic, while man was left free to resort to con- 
cubinage or harlotry, as soon after marriage as the fading charms 
of his wife ceased to please him. The resultant licentiousness, 
together with the lying mentioned above, form the evil pair 
that some critics claim especially disgrace Japan; but, in any 
case, both are doomed under the new conditions. Professor 
Gubbins, translator of the new Japanese legal codes, is authority 
for the view that “in no respect has modern progress in Japan 
made greater strides than in the improvement in the position 
of woman.” And in certain respects practice is even preceding 
theory, as in honor accorded the empress, and in the public 
wedding of the prince imperial with mutual pledges for bride- 
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groom and bride. In contrast with such looseness of the marital 
bond, the relation between father and son was and is exceedingly 
strong. Filial piety ranked next to loyalty in the scale of duties, 
and was carried even to excess; whereas, according to competent 
observers of both Orient and Occident, we allow our children to 
fall short of duty in this particular. 

In the realm of religion, the Japanese, like ourselves, adopted 
the faith of an alien race: we a reformed Judaism of the Semites, 
they a reformed Brahmanism of the Indo-Kelts. Position on the 
plane of human culture in this matter must be estimated by what 
Japanese did for this imported Buddhism; and that, at least, 
equals all that any European people ever did for Christianity, 
exceding much though it might be. There was the ardor of early 
faith, a development extending over a millennium of years, 
dogmatic interest resulting in the extant eight great sects with 
thirty-six subsects, provision of stately temples with their gor- 
geous cult, and the wide extension of monasticism. Nowhere in 
Japan can one travel ten miles without coming upon some tera 
or temple, devoted to this noble faith; but, still more, nowhere 
can one travel a single mile without coming upon some mya, or 
shrine, devoted to a primitive, native faith, that of Shintoism, 
faithful devotion to which, even in presence of the more imposing 
3uddhism, must be counted a service to religion over and above 
anything achieved in Europe, where only mere fragments — what 
Professor E. B. Tylor calls “survivals” — survived the incursion 
of the superior faith. This faithful preservation of their early 
religion has rendered Shintoism the most picturesque, complete, 
and ancient religion of the natural or tribal type now extant. 
This statement may seem open to challenge, but the writer is on 
familiar ground here, and is ready to defend his thesis against 
all comers. 

It follows from this survey that the thesis stated at the outset 
is established: the Japanese do hold position upon the same plane 
of culture as western peoples, and are even rivals for pre- 
eminence in many respects. There can be no “yellow peril,” 
therefore, in the Japanese leadership of a progressive Far Orient, 
but only an honorable rivalry, profitable alike to yellow and 
white. 
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MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA 


“CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, ESQ. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


After thirteen years of unceasing activity, the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia adjourned sine dite in the autumn of 
1904, after providing, however, that the work in which it had 
been so long engaged should be carried on by new men with 
enlarged resources. 

The Municipal League of Philadelphia was organized in 
1891, and played an important part in municipal affairs, until 
its activities were definitely suspended on November 28, 1904. 
There had been numerous reform movements organized in Phila- 
delphia which in their day and generation had done much for the 
cause of better municipal administration, and whose work was of 
great importance and advantage to the city and its citizens. In 
all these organizations, however, there was wanting that element 
of representation, in the American and republican sense, and that 
thorough organization, which experience has proved to be essen- 
tial to political movements in the United States, and which must 
of necessity precede permanent reform. Then, again, these 
movements had made little or no provision for distinctly educa- 
tional work. Because of these omissions—the lack of repre- 
sentation, thorough organization, and of continued and dis- 
tinctive educational work — many who had been active in behalf 
of the city’s welfare felt that a newer and more comprehensive 
effort, with adequate provision for party organization, was neces- 
sary; and in the autumn of 1891, as an outcome of numerous 
conferences and much discussion, the plan of the Municipal 
League was evolved. 

The league was organized to secure certain definite ends: the 
practical separation of municipal affairs from state and national 
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politics; the extension of the principles of civil-service reform to 
all city departments; the conduct of the city’s affairs by en- 
lightened methods and upon business principles, so that Phila- 


delphia should have the most improved system of taxes, of street- 
paving, of lighting, of water, of drainage, of schools, of transit, 
and other public necessities and conveniences. 

To secure these ends, the league proposed so to arouse public 
sentiment and to awaken civic pride that the citizens of Phila- 
delphia would consciously and deliberately demand such a con- 
duct of the city’s affairs as would result in the highest possible 
municipal development. It did not feel (to quote the language 
of an early report) that any permanent good would be accom- 
plished by spasmodic effort, although such effort might have the 
excellent result of temporarily abating what for a time was an 
intolerable nuisance. The politicians, however, who are much 
the same in all parties and in every city, have learned to allow 
periodical outbursts of public indignation to blow over, and then 
to return to their old haunts and old ways, and rule with greater 
vigor, greater audacity, and less regard for public opinion than 
ever. To avoid this decline in the public interest, to maintain the 
demand for good government at the sticking point, and to create 
what may be called a permanently persistent public spirit, was 
the problem to which the league addressed itself. 

How successfully it accomplished these ends it is difficult 
accurately to determine; although an account of what it achieved 
during its thirteen years of activity may answer the question in 
part. Taking up, in the first place, the work the league did along 
the lines of organizing public sentiment, and those who believed 
in its principles, we find that it participated in twenty elections,’ 
and was definitely recognized under the law as a political 
party. 

Its vote varied from 5,000 to 58,000, according to the degree 
of public interest.2 What is of vastly greater importance, how- 


* There are two elections a year in Philadelphia. 


? As showing the extent of the league’s political activities, the following table 
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ever, is that the league organized a number of ward organizations 
and, where these were not possible, nuclei of workers, who could 
be depended upon to represent the league and fight its battles, and 
who now constitute a very important and effective element 
of the present City Party movement, which bids fair at this 
writing to overthrow the Philadelphia machine and measureably 
restore to the people of Philadelphia the control of their govern- 
ment. 

Any citizen of Philadelphia, or any person whose business 
was in the city, was eligible to membership in the league upon 
signing a statement to the following effect : 

Believing that the affairs of our municipal government will be better and 
more economically administered by the absolute separation of municipal 
politics from state and national politics, and being in hearty accord with the 
Declaration of Principles of the Municipal League of Philadelphia, I hereby 


make application for membership in the same. 


Once a member of the league, a person was not only eligible 
to any office within its gift, but had a direct voice in its affairs, 


of nominations made for election officers and councilmen is illustrative. The 


figures are for the elections of February 19, 1901, and February 18, 1902. 


Ward 


First 
7 
Fourth Twenty-sixth ............ 

Fifth. 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Twelfth ‘ Thirty-fourth .... 

Fifteenth Thirty-seventh. ... 

Nineteenth Forty-first. ...... 

Twenty-first . 

Twenty-second 


Select councilmen. ........ 
Common councilmen 
School directors 


Total 


4 
Bis 
4 
4a 
* 
1901 1902 Ward 1891 1892 
69 
6 16 117 
21 
2 
40 71 
8 89 
21 go 
67 I 
39 78 
‘ 129 
i! 78 93 
46 83 
48 64 
63 
21 i?) 
‘ 18 
991 1,641 
KE 1801 1902 
af! 
10 
39 
ees 55 49 
i 
116 | 99 
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which were managed by a central board of managers composed 
of twenty-five members elected at large, and one delegate, at first 
from each organized ward, and afterward from each ward of the 
city whether organized or not. The league’s interests in organ- 
ized wards were looked after by a ward committee consisting 
of ten or more men elected at large, and delegates from each divi- 
sion, at first only from organized divisions, latterly from organ- 
ized and unorganized divisions alike. The work in the divisions 
was looked after by division committees consisting of ten or 
more members. In this way a municipal party, governed upon 
the same general principles as national parties, was built up. 
While the efficiency of this organization varied from time to time 
and from ward to ward, nevertheless it represented the first 
definite effort in Philadelphia to maintain a distinctly municipal 
party which would be recognized as such by the courts under the 
existing Pennsylvania statutes, and which would have a perma- 
nent existence. Moreover, it was effective in developing a group 
of men who have since shown the benefits of their training in the 
splendid work which they are doing for the present City Party. 
It created the skeleton upon which the subsequent superstructure 
has been built; it created an esprit de corps, and made possible 
much of the splendid work of the recent days and months. 

While a detailed account of the various campaigns of the 
league might prove interesting, it would be aside from the pur- 
poses of this article to go into them. Suffice it to say that in a 
number of its campaigns its candidates were elected; but in the 
majority of them they were defeated, either because of the over- 
whelming odds against which the fight was conducted; or because 
of the insufficient education of the voters; or because of the 
coalition between the Republicans and the Democrats for their 
mutual preservation; or (what was frequently the case) because 
of the frauds practiced at the election. 

Indeed, one of the most effective lines of activity in which the 
league engaged was its exposure of fraud at the elections, and its 
unceasing campaign aimed, not only at its exposure, but at its 
correction. In 1896, realizing that the existing registration laws 
of Pennsylvania were totally inadequate, and that no effective 
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revision of them was possible so long as the constitution of the 
state of Pennsylvania permitted anyone whose name was omitted 
from an assessor’s list to have his vote sworn in on his own oath 
and that of another, an amendment to the constitution making 
possible an effective personal registration law was drafted. This 
amendment was introduced into the Legislature in 1897 by the 
counsel of the league, who had been its secretary from 1891 up to 
the date of his election to that body. The amendment failed of 
passage in the session of 1897; but it was again introduced in 
the session of 1899, of which the counsel was again a member. 
This time it passed the House and Senate, receiving the necessary 
constitutional majority in both chambers. 

After its passage, the then governor of the state, William A. 
Stone, vetoed the amendment. The league at once challenged his 
right to take this action, maintaining that proposed amendments 
to the constitution did not have to be submitted to the executive 
for his approval, but, after receiving the necessary vote in two 
successive sessions of the Legislature, were to be submitted to the 
people forthwith. Holding this view, the league took steps to 
overcome the effect of the governor’s veto, and began a suit in the 
Dauphin County Court to that end. The lower court denied the 
league’s petition for a mandamus, maintaining the right of the 
governor to take the action that he did. An appeal from this 
decision was taken to the Supreme Court, and argued at length 
before a full bench. After mature consideration, the Supreme 
Court unanimously overruled the Dauphin County Court, sus- 
taining the league’s position, and denying the right of the gov- 
ernor to veto a proposed amendment to the constitution.* 

The league thereby established the important principle of the 
right of the people through their representatives in the Legis- 
lature to propose amendments to their constitution without fear 
of executive interference. 

The fight for the adoption of the amendment was continued 
by the league. It was re-introduced in 1901, as required by the 
constitution, and received a constitutional majority in the House 


* See Commonwealth ex rel. Burnham vs. Greist, 196 Pa. State Reports, 396. 
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and in the Senate, and was then ready to be submitted to the voters 
of the state for adoption. 

To avail itself of the co-operation of other organizations 
which by this time had become interested in the movement for 
the personal-registration amendment, a “ Union Committee for 
the Promotion of Election Reforms in Pennsylvania” was formed. 
Of this committee the league was a coustituent part during the 
period of its existence, and a dominating factor. The committee 
(afterward known as the Joint Committee for Election Reforms, 
and now known as the Electoral Reforms Committee) conducted 
a campaign for the adoption of the amendments, which was suc- 
cessfully concluded in November, 1901, the amendments receiv- 
ing 214,798 votes to 45,601 contra. 

Thus the constitution of Pennsylvania was amended, and 
effective personal registration made possible. This at the time 
and since was considered a great achievement for the cause of 
pure elections. Without it subsequent efforts would have availed 
but little. The next step was to secure the pasage of an adequate 
personal-registration bill. The league participated in this work 
through the Union Committee. A bill representing the most 
complete form of personal registration was drafted and introduced 
in the session of 1903, and again in the session of 1905. Thus far 
it has not been enacted into law; but the state of public sentiment 
in Pennsylvania is such as to justify the belief that the Legislature 
of 1907 will grant the now almost unanimous demand for legis- 
lation on this subject.* 

The Municipal League was, moreover, very active in the 
agitation for ballot reform, which in Pennsylvania means the 
elimination of the party square, which is the equivalent of the 
party column, or group in other states, and the substitution of the 
Australian system. Thus far this effort has not been successful ; 
but, as in the case of personal registration, the present prospects 
favor an early granting of the people’s demand. Indeed, steps 
have already been taken looking toward the drafting of a more 


* Those who are interested in the discussion of the inefficiency of the present 
election laws in Pennsylvania will find the whole subject considered at length in 
an article entitled “ The Election Laws of Pennsylvania,” published in the Annals 
of the American Academy, 1901, by the present writer. 
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comprehensive election code, embracing sections dealing with the 
question of ballot reform, personal registration, nomination 
reform, as well as with the general features of election machinery, 
the league’s work along these lines being the basis of considera- 


tion. 

Incidental to its work along political lines, the league was 
of necessity compelled to take an active part in the interpretation 
and execution of the election laws. In 1901 it called the attention 
of the court to the fact that for a number of years the “list of 
voters,” which the law contemplated should be filed in the pro- 
thonotary’s office (an office of record, and open to the public under 
proper restrictions), had been locked up in the ballot box and 
stored away in the cellars of the city hall, and so rendered inacces- 
sible to persons interested in ascertaining the correctness of the 
vote at any particular election. The league instituted test suits; 
and, after a careful consideration of all the questions involved, 
in which the league was represented by its counsel, the court sus- 
tained the position of the league, and decided that thereafter the 
“list of voters’’ must be filed in the prothonotary’s office. This 
had the result of cutting off an important form of election fraud, 
it having been the custom theretofore to run in fraudulent votes, 
and file the evidence of it away in the ballot boxes, which could 
be opened only after a most difficult process. Now the lists are 
filed in the prothonotary’s office; and it is possible and feasibie 
for any person to examine them, and ascertain just who voted at 
a particular election and in a particular precinct. 

The league was likewise instrumental in determining the right 
of municipal parties to a circle at the top of the column on the 
ballot. The county commissioners maintained (under instruc- 
tions from the secretary of the commonwealth) that only parties 
having a full, city, state, and national ticket were entitled to a 
circle at the top of their column. The case instituted by the Muni- 
cipal League established the right of the league and similar 
organizations to the same privileges enjoyed by the Republican 
and Democratic parties for a circle at the top of their column on 
the ticket. If the Legislature should pass the ballot-reform iaw 
which is being urged, this particular decision will have no further 
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value. If, however, we are still to have party circles or squares, 
it is important to know that municipal parties similar to the league 
are entitled to have them as well as those which nominate a full 
ticket. This decision will therefore be of great value in the pend- 
ing campaign in Philadelphia; because the City Party, which is 
waging the independent campaign in Philadelphia, will under this 
decision be entitled to a party square for its candidates, although 
it has nominated candidates only for local offices, and its sup- 
porters will have the same convenience as those of the regular 
(national) parties. 

The league co-operated with every effort of the Joint Com- 
mittee in its work for improved election laws in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and made many of its acts possible by reason of this 
co-operation; moreover, it was instrumental in securing a con- 
siderable number of decisions of the court concerning election 
laws, and the rights of parties and of voters under them. A 
detailed account of these would be only incidentally interesting 
and useful. The more important and significant cases are those 
which have already been mentioned. 

The league, during its entire thirteen years of activity, care- 
fully scrutinized local and state legislation, and called public atten- 
tion to the defects of proposed ordinances and acts of assembly. 
In doing this, it preached a consistent doctrine, and was influential 
in creating a public sentiment which is now beginning to manifest 
itself in most decisive fashion. 

Always true to its declaration that “the interests of the people 
will be best served by the municipal ownership, control, and oper- 
ation of public services; that no lease or franchise should in any 
case be granted except for a limited period, and with full provi- 
sion for adequate regulation by and remuneration to the city,”’ it 
consistently called attention to the shortcomings of franchise 
legislation both in the city hall of Philadelphia and the state 
capitol at Harrisburg. At first its opposition was considered 
merely academic; and while, I regret to record it, its policy has 
not yet been enacted into law, nevertheless the sentiment of the 
people of Philadelphia now seems to be substantially as expressed 
in the declaration of principle just quoted; and whenever the 
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people have had an opportunity of expressing themselves on the 
subject, it has been in accord with this fundamental thought. 

The great demonstration of last spring against the proposed 
extension of the existing gas lease for a period of seventy-five 
years was a concrete manifestation of the thought and feeling of 
the people on the subject of franchises. In this case they were 
successful in stopping what otherwise would have been a great 
outrage upon the people of Philadelphia, not to call it by harsher 
ierms. Moreover, in 1901, after the passage of the “ midnight” 
laws and ordinances relating to street railways, the expression of 
public opinion was such as to indicate a substantial acceptance of 
the league’s principles. Unfortunately, in that case the demon- 
stration was not sufficiently extended to stop the prostitution of 
the people’s rights; but this much can be said, that public senti- 
ment in Philadelphia in the matter of franchises is growing 
steadily, and will in time manifest itself in the election of repre- 
sentatives, both to the local and to the state legislature, who will 
treat franchises in accordance with the modern principles em- 
bodied in the league’s platform. 

In 1897 the league led the fight against the leasing of the gas 
works to the United Gas Improvement Co., the story of which has 
been told in the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. III, No. 5. 
The league’s contest was based on the ground that so valuable a 
property should not be committed to private hands, and that the 
city should reap all the benefits accruing from its operation — 
a position that was more than sustained by the first year’s opera- 
tion of the plant under the lease. Payments to the city for 
the year ending July 31, 1899, amounted to $467,628.41. Presi- 
dent Dolan, in his annual report to the stockholders of the 
United Gas Improvement Co. for that year, reported the profits 
for its fiscal year to be $1,864,129, an increase of $489,930, 
largely due to the new lease. The Equitable Illuminating Gas 
Co. (which was brought into existence by the lease, and was 
the company created in the financing of the scheme) paid on 
June 3, 1899, a dividend of $3 per share. Inasmuch as there were 
62,500 shares, this represents a payment of $187,500. Adding 
the amount paid to the city to the increase in profits and the divi- 
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dend of the Equitable Co., we have a total of $1,145,058 profits 
accruing from the operation of the city gas-works for a year. 
The market price of the stock of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
is also an evidence of the immense value of the lease. On May 3, 
1897, the United Gas Improvement Co.’s stock sold at 707@; on 
October 1, 1897, at 8214; on May 1, 1899, at 161 and 16334; on 
September 9, 1899, at 16834; or an increase of $97.87 per. share 
in two years and four months. As there were 300,000 shares of 
stock outstanding in 1899, this represented a total increase of 
$29,361,000 in the value of the stock. 

It is an interesting fact to note that the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to the recent proposed extension of the gas lease were mainly 
young men who had been actively identified with the Municipal 
League, and who had received their training in public work while 
identified with it; so that, while the league itself-no longer took 
a part as such in the fight, the spirit which animated it during its 
career found reincarnation in the men whom it had developed and 
trained. 

The league also took an active part in the solution of the 
water problem, beginning with the prosecution of the bribery 
incident to the introduction and attempted passage of the Schuyl- 
kill Valley Water Co. ordinance, and continuing through to the 
formation of the joint committee which had so large a share in 
the solution of the difficulties standing in the way of positive 
action on the subject. 

As was pointed out in the report for the year 1897-98, no 
sooner had the gas-lease scandal been fastened upon the city by 
the betrayal of the people’s interests, than the stock-jobbers, pro- 
moters, and lobbyists began to originate various schemes to secure 
control of the water-works. The necessity for an abundant supply 
of pure, wholesome water has long been a pressing one in our 
community; but, owing either to the inefficiency and to the 


incapacity of our municipal government, or its criminal neglect 
and indifference, no satisfactory and permanent solution had been 
agreed upon up to that time. The filtration committee, com- 
posed of representatives of various public bodies, and on which the 


league was represented by its president and vice-president, had 
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been working persistently to secure the introduction of an ade- 
quate system of filtration; but for some inscrutable reason, this 
committee had not been able to accomplish its end. It was difficult 
to apportion the blame for delay in the solution of the problem, 
which was fraught with such serious consequences to the comfort 
and health and protection of our city. The league, appreciating 
the gravity of the situation confronting the citizens, at once began 
an active campaign to preserve to the city its sole remaining asset, 
and a vigorous protest was prepared, and sent to the presidents 
and members of select and common councils, urging continued 
municipal control and operation of the water-works. The league 
was also represented before the councilmanic committee having 
charge of the matter, and urged the necessity of positive action in 
the direction of filtration, and negative action on the ordinances 
providing for the leasing of the works. 

Before long, as in the case of the gas lease, it was to be 
observed that one ordinance —that providing for the leasing of 
the water-works to the Schuylkill Valley Water Co. for a period 
of fifty years —had insinuated itself into the good graces of the 
councilmen and was preferred above all others. Why this was so 
the judicial investigation, subsequently held, disclosed. The 
Schuylkill Valley ordinance passed Select Council easily, and was 
proceeding with equal ease through the lower branch, despite 
determined opposition, when a member from the Thirty-second 
Ward rose in his seat and openly charged that he had been 
offered $5,000 to vote for the ordinance. Under the influence of 
this exposure, the ordinance was indefinitely postponed, and, as a 
matter of fact, was never again pressed for passage. A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the charges; but little came 
of this. The Municipal League, however, was not idle. It 
retained Hon. Wayne MacVeagh and other counsel to assist its 
regular counsel to prosecute all who might in any wise be impli- 
cated in the attempted bribery. The league raised a guaranty 
fund to provide for the expenses of the investigation and prose- 
cution. The counsel determined not to appear before the com- 
mittee, whose action was considered a foregone conclusion, but 
to secure, if possible, the co-operation of the district attorney, 
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whose personal abilities and official powers were such as to insure, 
if he should decide to co-operate earnestly and efficiently with the 
league, that the corruption incident to the promotion of the bill 


would be exposed. 

After numerous conferences, the district attorney took hold of 
the matter; steps looking toward the indictment of Smith (the 
man who offered the bribe), and the prosecution of an investiga- 
tion by two judges sitting as justices of the peace, and as such 
vested with the authority to inquire into the welfare of the county, 
were inaugurated; Judges Brégy and Gordon agreed to sit as 
committing magistrates and justices of the peace; Stevenson (the 
councilman making the charge) gave his evidence again; and 
Smith was bound over in $10,000 bail to answer at the then pres- 
ent term of court the charge of corrupt solicitation. , 

After this, the district attorney proceeded with an examina- 
tion of some of the members of the Committee on Water to ascer- 
tain, if possible, to what extent corruption had been practiced in 
connection with the Schuylkill Valley ordinance. One select 
councilman testified, under skilful cross-examination, assisted by 
the judges, that he had been paid $500 in cash by a common coun- 
cilman in his saloon to sign the report of the committee favoring 
the Schuylkill Valley ordinance; and that another select council- 
man had subsequently offered him $5,000 for his vote on final 
passage. Chairman Bringhurst, of the Water Committee, testi- 
fied that the promoter of the ordinance had approached him with 
a view of interesting him in the ordinance, but, upon his refusal 
to have anything whatever to do with it, Colonel Green declared 
that no other ordinance could be got through the committee. 
Selectman Henry Clay gave similar and other testimony tending 
to show Green’s corrupt connection with the ordinance; and at 
one of the hearings Dr. William Pepper testified that Judge Henry 
Green, of the Supreme Court, had introduced the promoter Green 
to him, and that the latter had attempted to secure his support of 
the scheme; and the mayor testified that the promoter had shown 
him a copy of the Supreme Court decision declaring the $11,000,- 
000 loan invalid on the very morning and at the very hour that 
the court itself had handed down the decision at Harrisburg over 
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one hundred miles away. As a result of the testimony elicited at 
these hearings, Seger and Byram were bound over in bail of 
$10,000 each, and Green in $50,000 bail, to answer the charge 
of corrupt solicitation. 

None of these defendants, notwithstanding the convincing 
character of the evidence against them, was convicted. After the 
indictments had been found, the matter passed entirely into the 
hands of the district attorney, and the league’s control of the 
prosecution ceased; so it was in no wise responsible for the failure 
to secure the conviction of these men. This much is to be said, 
however, that the investigation and prosecution for which the 
league was responsible succeeded in defeating the efforts to lease 
the works, and made it possible for those who were interested in 
th introduction of a filtration system to have their plans eventually 
put into force and effect. In this work the league took a leading 
part; and, as William Waterall at one of the inspections of the 
filtration plant several years afterward declared, “whatever one 
may think of the league, credit must be given to it for its signal 
service in helping to preserve the water-works to the city, and in 
making possible the inauguration of the filtration plants.” 

The league’s constant scrutiny of legislation at Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg led to the defeat or veto of many obnoxious 
measures, and to the amendment of others. For instance, in the 
matter of the gas lease, while it could not and did not prevail in 
its Opposition to the passage of the ordinance authorizing the 
lease, a large number of amendments to the ordinance itself were 
incorporated by the city solicitor, and the interests of the city very 
materially safeguarded. So in the matter of water, as we have 
just seen. Along the lines of the street-railway franchises the 
league persistently opposed the granting of privileges without the 
city’s being adequately compensated for them and its interests 
duly protected. 

The league’s scrutiny, discussion, and criticism of ordinances 
granting privileges to the electric-lighting companies, to the tele- 
phone companies, to the railways, and granting wharf leases, 
would constitute an interesting and instructive story of itself. 
The action of the league on such legislation was based upon a 
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careful consideration of the interests of the city, not only for the 
present, but for coming generations, and had always in mind the 
fundamental principles for which the league stood. 

Moreover, the league carefully considered and scrutinized all 
legislation having to do with municipal questions. In 1897, for 
instance, it led the movement for the veto of the notorious Becker 
bills of that year, which, had they become laws, would have 
accomplished then what has since been authorized, but not ful- 
filled by the notorious ripper bills of the present year. The 
Becker bills were intended to transfer the effectual government of 
the city to one-third of the members of the Select Council plus 
one, as their object was to compel the mayor to submit all his 
appointments to the Select Council for approval, a two-thirds 
vote being necessary for confirmation. The Becker bills, together 
with the ripper bills of 1897, were as notorious in their way as 
were the ripper bills of 1905. Fortunately, the league was able 
so to arouse public sentiment, and so to secure the co-operation 
of the governor, as to prevent their enactment into laws. 

At every session of the Legislature during the league’s exist- 
ence it kept in touch with the more important measures affecting 
Philadelphia. While it was not able, because of its lack of finan- 
cial resources, to maintain so complete a representation at the 
state capitol as the City Club maintains at Albany, nevertheless it 
was helpful and influential in calling the attention of the people of 
Philadelphia to those measures which required their support on 
the one side, or which called for their opposition on the other. It 
did not confine its efforts to opposing bad legislation, but con- 
stantly sought to put its ideas concerning municipal government 
into concrete form. We have already seen what it was able to 
accomplish in the passage of the personal-registration amendment. 
In 1897 it introduced a series of seven bills intended to extend the 
principles of the Bullitt Bill and remedy the defects of that instru- 
ment. These bills, viewed from the broad standpoint of the 
development of municipal institutions, represented something of 
far deeper interest and importance than a disconnected series of 
amendments to our existing system. While containing great 
diversity in subject-matter and contents, there was nevertheless 
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an underlying purpose pervading all, which gave them ‘a unity 
they would have otherwise lacked, namely, the endeavor to adapt 
the form of our municipal institutions to the changing conditions 
of city life. 

The committee preparing these bills was fully aware of the 
relatively subordinate place which should be given to questions of 
forms of government; but it recognized the fact that a form of 
government poorly adapted to the problems with which it has to 
deal is a source of weakness in the body politic. The committee 
declared that “ we have begun to realize that city problems are not 
of the same nature as state and national problems; but we have 
not drawn the further and more fruitful conclusion that this 
difference calls for a difference in the form of government.” 

It is in this connection that the bill reorganizing city councils 
marked a step in the right direction. Framed in a conservative 
spirit, it was designed to preserve the point of contact between 
the present and the proper system. It did not attempt to make 
a radical change from a bicameral to a single-chambered local 
legislature; it merely proposed to rehabilitate the present system, 
profiting by the experience of other cities. Our present legislative 
system is the cause of an enormous waste of energy, combined 
with which there is a complete lack of responsibility to the com- 
munity as a whole. The attempt to enforce responsibility, and to 
elect the best type of men to councils by working within ward 
lines, has proved to be a disastrous failure. Political responsi- 
bility is inherently different from business responsibility, and must 
be enforced by methods which only remotely resemble the enforce- 
ment of responsibility in private corporate management. Instead 
of trying to develop a progressive municipal policy out of the 
dickerings and compromises of local interests, we must endeavor 
to give expression to the highest standards of the community as 
a whole. Instead of judging a man’s efficiency by the number of 
special favors obtained for his small district, we must come to 
gauge it by his contribution to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Instead of constructing a system in which representa- 
tives from constituencies arranged upon one plan are played off 
against representatives elected by districts based upon another 
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plan of division, we should endeavor to facilitate the expression of 
the most enlightened opinion of the community. 

I have summarized the conclusions of the committee, not only 
because of their inherent value, but because they foreshadowed, to 
so considerable an extent, the conclusions reached by a similar 
committee on charter reform appointed some months later by the 
National Municipal League. The pioneer work of the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, not only along the lines already con- 
sidered, but in other similar directions, has not been fully appre- 
ciated — not because of any desire to deny to it its full share of 
credit, but simply because its activities have been so numerous and 
varied that its own later work has, to a certain extent, obscured 
its earlier efforts. F 

Another of the bills prepared by the league dealt with the 
granting of franchises. It illustrated a sound principle of admin- 
istrative law, of equal validity at all times and under all circum- 
stances. No matter how strong our desire for municipal home- 
rule may be, we must recognize the fact that in those cases where 
there is the possibility of a conflict between the immediate and 
permanent interests of the municipality some form of central con- 
trol is necessary. That such a conflict is always present in the 
case of the granting of franchises has been abundantly proved by 
the history of American municipalities. It is the function and 
duty of the state to safeguard the interests of coming genera- 
tions; to assure to them a participation in the financial and other 
resources of the community. Hence the propriety of the appeal to 
the Legislature to prohibit the granting of franchises by councils 
for a longer period than thirty years. The fact that our bill was 
ignored, while the legislative bodies of other cities are prohibited 
from granting franchises for a longer period than twenty-five 
years, shows how difficult it is to secure wise and progressive 
legislation in this state under its present leadership. 

The Legislature in no sense encroaches upon the sphere of 
local liberties when it fixes the standards of action in cases of this 
kind. On the contrary, it is simply protecting the municipalities 
against the short-sighted action which results from the lack of 
proper perspective between immediate and ultimate interests. In 
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this matter the experience of European countries is conclusive. 
Wherever we turn, whether it be to England, Germany, France, 
or Austria, we find this principle incorporated in one form or 
another in the municipal system. As a result, the municipalities 
are receiving with each year increasing benefits from its operation. 
In Glasgow, Huddersfield, and Sheffield the municipality is oper- 
ating the street-railway lines. In Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Bradford the returns from franchises increase with 
each year, and at the expiration of the twenty-one-year period — 
which is the limit of grants —new and more favorable conditions 
have been obtained from the street-railway companies. Turning 
to France and Germany, we find precisely the same principles 
adopted, resulting in a continuous lightening of the burdens of 
taxation. In addition to the financial advantages accruing from 
the limited period of franchise grants, there is another and 
equally important principle involved. At the expiration of each 
period the municipality obtains complete control over its high- 
ways, which is impossible under any other system. In the United 
States constitutional prohibitions of one kind or another make 
state control over corporate management extremely difficult. The 
principles of constitutional law, that no state shall make nor 
enforce any law impairing the obligation of contracts; that life, 
liberty, and property shall not be taken without due process of 
law; and that the right of eminent domain can be exercised only 
for purposes which the court regards as distinctively public in 
character, are usually disregarded at the time franchises are 
granted; but they assert themselves in the most uncomfortable 
manner the moment the municipality wishes to exercise any con- 
trol over the use of such franchises. This fact makes the neces- 
sity of such guarantees as were embodied in the league bill far 
greater than in any other country. 

Through its control of the patronage, and the opportunity 
thereby afforded to assess public employees for political purposes, 
the “machine” has been able to maintain its power in state and 
municipal affairs. If a permanently improved municipal govern- 
ment is to be secured, we must remove city employees from poli- 
tics. They must be appointed only on the basis of their merit and 
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fitness, and continued in office free from political exactions and 
dominations, and for so long a period as they discharge their 
duties faithfully and satisfactorily. The Bullitt Bill intended to 
place our municipal service on a merit basis; but, because of the 
provision giving to the heads of the departments, who were them- 


selves the appointing power, the authority to draft the rules and 
regulations governing appointments, it has failed of its object, 
and has resulted only in keeping the very worst and most ineffi- 
cient out of office. There is no more vicious principle in adminis- 
trative law than that which places in the hands of appointing 
officers the ability to formulate the rules in accordance with which 
they are to make appointments. Experience has time and again 
demonstrated that they will be unable to resist the demands for 
office on the part of interested politicians and office-seekers, and 
that they will therefore make the requirements as meager as pos- 
sible. President Proctor, of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, testified before the Senate Investigation Committee that 
such provisions were practically worthless. 

Two of the league’s bills provided for a civil-service system 
based upon the most advanced legislation and the experience of 
other cities. They were intended to remedy the defects of the 
present charter, and to establish a system whereby only those best 
fitted to carry on the city’s business should be selected. A third 
bill prohibited political assessments, and was designed to relieve 
office-holders of what amounted practically to forced levies, 
extorted by fear of the possible consequences of refusal. The 
moderate and conservative character of the league’s proposed 
legislation was shown in this latter bill, which only went as far as 
prohibiting assessments, although the committee, as well as the 
board of managers, felt that the only effective way of putting a 
complete quietus to the whole pernicious system was by making 
it a misdemeanor for any public officer or employee to contribute 
any sum for political purposes. Until this is done there will be 
contributions in one form or another for political purposes on the 
part of this class of citizens. It is no hardship to an office-holder 
to deny him the right to contribute for political purposes, because 
there is no legal obligation resting on him to hold office. If he 
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values the right to contribute above his desire for office, he need 
not accept the latter; but public sentiment has not as yet reached 
the point where it is ready to insist upon this method of reforming 
the abuse, and until it is ready other means will have to be tried 
to prevent the evil now existing in all our larger cities. The col- 
lection of large sums for political purposes, aggregating tens of 
thousands of dollars in Philadelphia at each election, which are 
disbursed without an accounting, and only too frequently for pur- 
poses which will not bear the light of day, serve to perpetuate the 
machine and its influence, and at the same time undermine the 
political sentiment of our communities. 

The league also prepared a bill to prevent dual office-holding 
—an evil which has seriously afflicted the city for many years. 
Although, by reason of the political conditions which then existed, 
the bill did not become a law, the league was successful in indi- 
vidual cases in ousting from council men who held other and con- 
flicting positions. For instance, in 1895 it succeeded in having 
one DeCamp, a manager of one of the local electric-lighting com- 
panies, ousted from councils on the ground that his position was 
incompatible. Later Samuel G. Maloney, a notorious local char- 
acter, was forced to resign as select councilman because of his 
incumbency at the same time of the position of harbor master. 

The league participated in a very considerable number of local 
activities, to enumerate which would serve only to illustrate the 
breadth of its sympathy and the scope of its activity. It is to be 
noted, however, that the league was the first organization in Phila- 
delphia to inaugurate the demand for sectional high schools —a 
demand which is now generally recognized as well founded, and 
is finding expression, not only in the platforms of the parties, but 
in the policy of councils and of the Board of Education. 

The active spirits of the Municipal League always considered 
that the political campaigns which it waged were important and 
valuable, if for no other reason, because of their educational effect. 
These campaigns not only developed a group of active, interested, 
intelligent workers, and created a party machinery which exists 
to the present day, although under a different name; but it served 
to present in concrete form the principles for which the league 
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stood. As Mr. George Burnham, Jr., pointed out in his address 
at the tenth anniversary of the founding of the league: 


While I believe that the true work of the league is educational, let me 
hasten to add that I also think there is no better way of educating voters than 
by conducting campaigns at the polls, as it has done in the past and no doubt 
will continue to do in the future. Every time you place a worthy candidate on 
the ballot as against a machine henchman, you force the issue of good govern- 
ment upon the attention of each voter. He cannot escape it. He has not 
heard the general appeal of the minister in behalf of political righteousness, 
because he does not go to church; he has not read the warnings of the press, 
because he seldom looks at the editorial page; he has not read your specific 
campaign circular; but he must read his ballot; and the fact that he has a 
chance to vote for worthy candidates, as against unworthy ones, is placed 
before him at the critical moment. 


The aims and purposes of the league were always primarily 
educational. It sought in every possible way to bring home to the 
people of Philadelphia the gravity and importance of the muni- 
cipal problem as it affected them; the necessity for personal effort, 
if it was to be solved, and solved in the interests of the largest 
number. It sought at all times to enforce the fundamental prin- 
ciples for which it stood; it did this not only by the printed page, 


of which it circulated many hundreds of thousands; not only by 
the word of mouth, but in every other feasible and honorable way. 
It had numerous meetings of a social character, to bring men of 
like mind together, and to bring into contact with these men 
others who would be influenced by their personal example and 
influence. It sought through the medium of receptions, informal 
suppers, and similar devices to create and maintain an esprit de 
corps, an intelligent opinion, and a personal touch, the benefits of 
which are to be seen, not only during the years of the league’s 
active work but at the present time and in the way that those who 
were brought up under the league’s influence are attacking the 
present problem. 

For years it advocated the establishment of a city or municipal 
club; but apparently the time was not ripe. Now a movement 
for the establishment of the City Club has succeeded beyond 
expectation; and within a few months there will be opened in 
Philadelphia a clubhouse for municipal workers — for men who 
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are interested primarily in the city of Philadelphia and in its 
honest and efficient administration. 

The National Municipal League, which has become such an 
active factor in the municipal affairs of the United States, owes 
its existence to the Philadelphia Municipal League which, in 1893, 
took the first steps toward calling a national conference for good 
city government. Hearing that the City Club of New York was 
considering a similar move, it joined forces with that organiza- 
tion, and planned the conference which was held in Philadelphia 
in January, 1894. That meeting appointed a committee, which 
reported in favor of the organization of a national body to bring 
together all who were interested in the solution of the municipal 
problem; and the National Municipal League, which was formally 
organized in May of that year in the city of New York, was the 
formal expression and outcome of that movement. The fact that 
the secretary of the Philadelphia Municipal League was made 
secretary of the National Municipal League served further to 
identify the local body with the national movement, and to justify 
the claim, so often made by members of the Philadelphia league, 
that the National Municipal League was one of the products of 
its activity. 

It may be asked why, after a career of such persistent activity, 
the league retired from the field. It did not retire until after it 
had called a conference for the organization of a new body which 
was to take up its work under a fresh name and with fresh blood, 
and along somewhat broader and more general lines. It must not 
be overlooked that the work of reform in any particular com- 
munity is never an easy or a gracious task. It must be accom- 
plished, if at all, at the sacrifice of personal comfort and popu- 
larity; and very often those who are most largely responsible for 
dissatisfaction with a condition of affairs are those receiving in 
the popular esteem the least credit or consideration. During its 
career the Municipal League adhered with great consistency and 
persistency to its fundamental principles. While at times its 
alliances were with one side and then with another, it always had 
in mind the education of public opinion, and the enforcement and 
embodiment of its principles in concrete action. Naturally, in 
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pursuing such a course, it had to refuse a great deal of interested 
advice, which almost invariably resulted in the estrangement of 
those offering it. As each year had its quota of those so 
estranged, in time there came to be a considerable number who 
felt that the league had lost its usefulness, because it failed to fol- 
low their advice. The active managers, realizing this fact; 
realizing further that people are always attracted by new names, 
and that there was a sentiment in every community, as old as the 
times of Aristides, which grew tired of those who were persist- 
ently teaching a doctrine at variance with that held by a majority 
of the community, felt that the great principles of municipal gov- 
ernment and municipal policy for which the league had stood 
could best be served by the league’s retirement and the formation 
of a new body. 

Events have abundantly justified the wisdom and foresight of 
this action. The revolution of last spring, and the present wide- 
spread and hopeful revolt against the Philadelphia machine, were 
unquestionably made possible by the action. A new, vigorous 
group of men has been brought to the front and all that was worth 
while in the league has been preserved and continued, and its 
influence multiplied many fold; so that, in place of the compara- 
tively little band of devoted workers, we have the new men con- 
stituting the Committee of Seventy, and a considerable infusion of 
new men in the City Party, plus the old rank and file of the Muni- 
cipal League trained to march steadily on in the cause of better 
government and higher standards. 

Thus the work inaugurated by the Municipal League is con- 
tinued and extended, and its influence and efficacy assured. 

To sum up, the Municipal League was a persistent, and not an 
intermittent, factor in the fight for good government in Phila- 
delphia. As was said at its tenth anniversary, it recognized “ that 
to accomplish permanent results it must adopt as its guiding policy 
‘all at it and always at it’.” 

The league represented an organized effort, not a spasmodic 
attempt, to change municipal conditions. With a nucleus of 
workers in every ward, and a good working association in 50 per 
cent. of them, they formed a wholesome offset to the strongly 
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intrenched and highly organized machine. With no spoils to 
offer to those who maintained the ward organizations, it was able 
to keep those whom it once enlisted, and gradually to increase 
their number. Its organized political work illustrated the grow- 
ing force of the cohesive power of enlightened public interest. 

The league was a representative, not a self-constituted, body; 
it stood for constructive work, it never stood for mere destructive 
criticism. While often required to speak sharply concerning 
municipal abuses, it never contented itself with mere criticism, 
but invariably sought to suggest and apply an adequate remedy. 
Thus it became a positive factor for the regeneration of Phila- 
delphia and her politics. The full measure of its usefulness can- 
not yet be determined; but the fact remains that for thirteen 
years it maintained high standards of public service, insisting 
upon them under all circumstances, and so familiarized the people 
of the city with the ideal of good government that now, when 
they are thoroughly aroused to their personal responsibility in the 
matter, they have but to apply the principles which had been laid 
down and advocated by the league under circumstances not always 
fraught with the greatest encouragement. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
RELIGION? 


PROFESSOR GEORG SIMMEL 
Berlin 


The ambiguity which surrounds the origin and nature of 
religion will never be removed so long as we insist upon approach- 
ing the problem as one for which a single word will be the “ open 
sesame.”” Thus far, no one has been able to offer a definition 
which, without vagueness and yet with sufficient comprehensive- 
ness, has told once for all what religion is in its essence, in that 
which is common alike to the religion of Christians and South 
Sea islanders, to Buddhism and Mexican idolatry. Thus far it 
has not been distinguished, on the one hand, from mere meta- 
physical speculation, nor, on the other, from the credulity which 


ghosts.” Its purest and highest manifestations are 


believes in 
not yet proof against comparison with these. And the multi- 


plicity of psychological causes to which religion is ascribed corre- 
sponds to this indefinite conception as to its nature. It matters 
not whether fear or love, ancestor-worship or self-deification, the 
moral instincts or the feeling of dependence, be regarded as the 
subjective root of religion; a theory is only then entirely errone- 
ous when it assumes to be the sole explanation, and then only 
correct when it claims to point out merely one of the sources of 
religion. Hence the solution of the problem will be approached 
only when all the impulses, ideas, and conditions operating in this 
domain are inventoried, and that with the express determination 
that the significance of known particular motives is not to be 
arbitrarily expanded into general laws. Nor is this the only 
reservation that must be made in an attempt to determine the 
religious significance of the phenomena of social life which pre- 
ceded all religion in the order of time. It must also be emphat- 
ically insisted upon that, no matter how mundanely and empiri- 
? Translated by W. W. Elwang, A.M., University of Missouri. 
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cally the origin of ideas about the super-mundane and transcen- 
dental is explained, neither the subjective emotional value of 
these ideas, nor their objective value as matters of fact, is at all in 
question. Both of these values lie beyond the limits which our 


merely genetic, psychological inquiry aims to reach. 

In attempting to find the beginnings of religion in human 
relations which are in themselves non-religious, we merely follow 
a well-known method. It has long been admitted that science is 
merely a heightening, a refinement, a completion, of those means 
of knowledge which, in lower and dimmer degree, assist us in 
forming our judgments and experiences in daily, practical life. 
We only then arrive at a genetic explanation of art when we have 
analyzed those zesthetic experiences of life, in speech, in the emo- 
tions, in business, in social affairs, which are not in themselves 
artistic. All high and pure forms existed at first experimentally, 
as it were, in the germ, in connection with other forms; but in 
order to comprehend them in their highest and independent 
forms, we must look for them in their undeveloped states. Their 
significance, psychologically, will depend upon the determination 
of their proper places in a series which develops, as if by an 
organic growth, through a variety of stages, so that the new and 
differentiated in each appears as the unfolding of a germ con- 
tained in that which had preceded it. Thus it may help us to an 
insight into the origin and nature of religion, if we can discover 
in all kinds of non-religious conditions and interests certain reli- 
gious momenta, the beginnings of what later came to be religion, 
definitely and independently. I do not believe that the religious 
feelings and impulses manifest themselves in religion only; 
rather, that they are to be found in many connections, a co-operat- 
ing element in various situations, whose extreme development 
and differentiation is religion as an independent content of life. 
[In order, now, to find the points at which, in the shifting condi- 
tions of human life, the momenta of religion originated, it will be 
necessary to digress to what may seem to be entirely foreign 
phenomena. 

It has long been known that custom is the chief form of social 
control in the lower culture conditions. Those life-conditions 
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which, on the one hand, are subsequently codified as laws and 
enforced by the police power of the state, and, on the other hand, 
are remitted to the free consent of the cultivated and trained 
individual socius, are, in narrower and primitive circles, guaran- 
teed by that peculiar, immediate control of the individual by his 
environment which we call custom. Custom, law, and the volun- 
tary morality of the individual are different unifying elements of 
the social structure which can carry the same obligations as their 
content, and, as a matter of fact, have had them among different 
peoples at different times. Many of the norms and practices of 
public life are supported both by the free play of competing 
forces and by the control of the lower elements by higher ones. 
Many social interests were at first protected by the family organi- 
zation, but Jater, or in other places, were taken under the care of 
purely voluntary associations or by the state. It can, in general, 
be asserted that the differentiations which characterize the social 
structure are always due to definite ends, causes, and interests; 
and so long as these continue, the social life, and the forms in 
which it expresses itself, may be exceedingly diverse, just as, 
on the other hand, this differentiation may itself have the most 
varied content. It seems to me that among these forms which 
human relations assume, and which may have the most diverse 
contents, there is one which cannot be otherwise described than 
as religious, even though this designation of it, to be sure, antici- 
pates the name of the complete structure for its mere beginning 
and conditioning. For the coloring, so to speak, which justifies 
this description must not be a reflection from already existing 
religion; rather, human contact, in the purely psychological 
aspect of its interaction, develops that definite tendency which, 
heightened, and differentiated to independence, is known as 
religion. 

We can safely assume that many human relations harbor a 
religious element. The relation of a devoted child to its parent, 
of an enthusiastic patriot to his country, of the fervent cosmop- 
olite toward humanity; the relation of the laboring-man to his 
struggling fellows, or of the proud feudal lord to his class; the 
relation of the subject to the ruler under whose control he is, and 
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of the true soldier to his army —all these relations, with their 
infinite variety of content, looked at from the psychological side, 
may have a common tone which can be described only as religious. 
All religion contains a peculiar admixture of unselfish surrender 
and fervent desire, of humility and exaltation, of sensual concrete- 
ness and spiritual abstraction, which occasion a certain degree of 
emotional tension, a specific ardor and certainty of the subjective 
conditions, an inclusion of the subject experiencing them in a 
higher order—an order which is at the same time felt to be 
something subjective and personal. This religious quality is con- 
tained, it seems to me, in many other relations, and gives them a 
note which distinguishes them from relations based upon pure 
egoism, Or pure suggestion, or even purely moral forces. As a 
matter of course, this quality is present with more or less strength, 
now appearing merely like a light overtone, and again as a quite 
distinct coloring. In many and important instances the develop- 
ing period of these relations is thus characterized; that is to say, 
the same content which previously or at some subsequent period 
was borne by other forms of human relation, assumes a religious 
form in other periods. All this is best illustrated by those laws 
which at certain times or places reveal a theocratic character, are 
completely under religious sanctions, but which, at other times 
and places, are guaranteed either by the state or by custom. It 
would even seem as if the indispensable requirements of society 
frequently emerged from an entirely undifferentiated form in 
which moral, religious, and juridical sanctions were still indis- 
criminately mingled, like the Dharma of the Hindus, the Themis 
of the Greeks, and the fas of the Latins, and that finally, as his- 
torical conditions varied, now one and now the other of these 
sanctions developed into the “bearer” of such requirements. In 
the relation of the individual to the group also these changes can 
be observed; in times when patriotism is aroused, this relation 
assumes a devotion, a fervor, and a readiness of self-surrender 
which can be described only as religious; while at other times it 
is controlled by conventionality or the law of the land. For us 
the important thing is that it is, in every case, a question of 
human relations, and that it is merely a change, as it were, in the 
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aggregate condition of these relations when, instead of purely 
conventional, it becomes religious, and instead of religious, legal, 
and then, in turn, voluntary, as a matter of fact, many socially 
injurious immoralities first found a place in the criminal code 
because of the resentment of the church; or, as illustrated by 
anti-Semitism, because a social-economic or racial relation 
between certain groups within a group can be transferred to the 
religious category, without, however, really becoming anything 
else than a social! relation; or, as some suppose, that religious 
prostitution was merely a development of sexual life which was 
earlier or elsewhere controlled by pure convention. 

In view of these examples, a previously indicated error must 
be more definitely guarded against. The theory here set forth is 
not intended to prove that certain social interests and occurrences 
were controlled by an already independently existing religious 
system. That, certainly, occurs often enough, brings about com- 
binations of the greatest historical importance, and is very signif- 
icant also in the examples cited. But what I mean is precisely 
the reverse of this, and, it must be admitted, of much less appar- 
ent connection, and one more difficult to discover; namely, that 
in those social relations the quality which we afterward, on 
account of its analogy with other existing religiosity, call reli- 
ligious, comes into being spontaneously, as a pure socio-psycho- 
logical constellation, one of the possible relations of man to man. 
In contrast to this, religion, as an independent phenomenon, is a 
derivative thing, almost like the state in the Roman and modern 
sense, as an objective and self-sufficient existence, is secondary in 
contrast to the original causes, relations, and customs which 
immediately controlled the social elements, and which only gradu- 
ally projected upon or abrogated to the state the conservation and 
execution of their contents. The entire history of social life is 
permeated by this process: the positively antagonistic motives of 
individuals, with which their social life begins, grow up into 
separate and independent organisms. Thus, from the regulations 
for preserving the group-life there arise, on the one hand, the law 
which codifies them, and, on the other, the judge whose business 
it is to apply them. Thus, from socially necessary tasks, first 
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performed with the co-operation of all, and according to the rude 
empiricism of the times, there develop, on the one hand, a tech- 
nology, as an ideal system of knowledge and rules, and, on the 
other hand, the laborer as the differentiated means for accom- 
plishing those tasks. In a similar manner, although in these infi- 
nitely complex affairs the analogy constantly breaks down, it may 
have happened in things religious. The individual in a group is 
related to others, or to all, in the way above described; that is to 
say, his relations to them partake of a certain degree of exaltation, 
devotion, and fervency. From this there develops an ideal content, 
on the one hand, or gods, who protect those who sustain these rela- 
tions ; who brought the emotions which they experience into being ; 
who, by their very existence, then bring into sharp relief —as an 
independent entity, so to speak — what had hitherto only existed 
as a form of human relation, and more or less blended with more 
actual life-forms. And this complex of ideas or phantasies finds 
an executive representation in the priesthood, like law in the 
person of the judge, or learning in a scholarly class. When this 
identification or substantialization of religion has been accom- 
plished, it, in turn, has its effect upon the direct psychical relations 
of men among themselves, giving them the now well-known and 
so-called quality of religiosity. But in so doing it merely gives 
back what it had originally received. And it may, perhaps, be 
asserted that the so often wonderful and abstruse religious ideas 
could never have obtained their influence upon men if they had 
not been the formulz or embodiments of previously existing rela- 
tions for which consciousness had not yet found a more appro- 
priate expression. 

The intellectual motive underlying this explanation is a very 
general one, and may be expressed as a comprehensive rule, of 
which the materialistic conception of history affords a single 
illustration. When materialism derives the entire content of 
historic life from economic conditions, and defines custom and 
law, art and religion, science and social progress accordingly, a 
part of a very comprehensive process is exaggerated into the 
whole. The development of the forms and contents of social 
life, throughout its wide territory and multiplied phenomena, is 
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such that the selfsame content finds expression in many forms, 
and the same form in many contents. The events of history 
arrange themselves as if they were controlled by a tendency to 
make as much as possible of every given sum of movements. 
This is, apparently, the reason why history does not disintegrate 
into a collection of aphoristic movements, but binds together inti- 
mately, not only the synchronous, but the successive. That any 
particular form of life—social, literary, religious, personal — 
should survive its connection with a single content, and also lend 
itself unchanged to a new one; that the single content should 
maintain its essential nature through a mass of successive and 
mutually destructive forms, is precisely what the continuity of 
history will not permit. On the contrary, it prevents it, so that 
there should not be at some point an irrational leap, a break in 
the connection with the past. Since, now, the evolution of the 
race generally advances from the sensual and objective to the 
mental and subjective — only, it is true, frequently to reverse this 
order —there will often occur, in economic life, factors in the 
form of the abstract and intellectual, the forms which have built 
up the economic interests will intrude themselves into entirely 
different life-contents. But that is only one of the instances in 
which continuity and the law of parsimony are found in history. 
When, for example, the form of government exhibited in the state 
is repeated in the family; when the prevailing religion gives 
direction and inspiration to art; when frequent wars make the 
individual brutal and offensive even in peace; when political 
divisions influence non-political affairs and align diverging ten- 
dencies of culture according to party principles; then these are 
all expressions of this emphasized character of all historic life, of 
which the materialistic theory of history illuminates only a single 
side. And it is this side precisely which illustrates the develop- 
ment with which we are here concerned; forms of social relations 
either condense or refine themselves into a system of religious 
ideas, or add new elements to those which already exist; or, 
viewed differently, a specific emotional content which arose in 
the form of individual interaction, transfers itself in this rela- 
tionship into a transcendent idea; this builds a new category 
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according to which the forms or contents are experienced which 
have their origin in human relationships. I shall try to demon- 
strate this general suggestion by applying it to a particular phase 
of the religious life. 

The faith which has come to be regarded as the essential, the 
substance, of religion, is first a relation between individuals; for 
it is a question of practical faith, which is by no means merely a 
lower form or attenuation of theoretical belief. When I say, 
“T believe in God,” the assertion means something entirely differ- 
ent from the statement, “I believe in the existence of ether 
waves;”’ or, “ The moon is inhabited;” or, “ Human nature is 
always the same.” It means not only that I accept the existence 
of God, even though it be not fully demonstrable, but it implies 
also a certain subjective relation to him, a going out of the affec- 
tions to him, an attitude of life; in all of which there is a peculiar 
mixture of faith as a kind of method of knowledge with practical 
impulses and feelings. And now, as to the analogy of all this in 
human socialization. We do not base our mutual relations by any 
means upon what we conclusively know about each other. Rather, 
our feelings and suggestions express themselves in certain repre- 
sentations which can be described only as matters of faith, and 
which, in turn, have a reflex effect upon practical conditions. It 
is a specific psychological fact, hard to define, which we illustrate 
when we “believe in someone’’—the child in its parents, the 
subordinate in his superior, friend in friend, the individual in the 
nation, and the subject in his sovereign. The social rdle of this 
faith has never been investigated; but this much is certain, that 
without it society would disintegrate. Obedience, for example, is 
largely based upon it. In innumerable instances it depends 
neither upon a definite recognition of law and force, nor upon 
affection, or suggestion, but upon that psychical intermediate 
thing which we call faith in a person or a group of persons. It 
has often been remarked that it is an incomprehensible thing that 
individuals, and entire classes, allow themselves to be oppressed 
and exploited, even though they possess ample power to secure 
immunity. But this is precisely the result of an easy-going, 
uncritical faith in the power, value, superiority, and goodness of 
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those in authority —a faith which is by no means an uncertain, 
theoretical assumption, but a unique thing, compounded of know]- 
edge, instinct, and feeling, which is concisely and simply described 
as faith in them. That, in the face of reasonable proof to the 
contrary, we still can retain our faith in an individual is one of 
the strongest of the ties that bind society. This faith, now, is of 
a most positive religious character. I do not mean that the reli- 
gion was first, and that the sociological relations borrowed their 
attribute from it. I believe, rather, that the sociological signifi- 
cance arises without any regard for the religious data at all as a 
purely inter-individual, psychological relation, which later exhibits 
itself abstractly in religious faith. In faith in a deity the highest 
development of faith has become incorporate, so to speak; has 
been relieved of its connection with its social counterpart. Out 
of the subjective faith-process there develops, contrariwise, an 
object for that faith. The faith in human relations which exists 
as a social necessity now becomes an independent, typical func- 
tion of humanity which spontaneously authenticates itself from 
within; just as it is no rare phenomenon for a certain object to 
produce a certain psychical process in us, and afterward for this 
process, having become independent, to create a corresponding 
object for itself. Human intercourse, in its ordinary as well as in 
its highest content, reveals in so many ways the psychological 
form of faith as its warrant that the necessity for “ believing”’ 
develops spontaneously, and in so doing creates objects for its 
justification, much as the impulses of love or veneration can 
fasten themselves upon objects which in themselves could by no 
means evoke such sentiments, but whose qualifications for so 
doing are reflected upon them from the needs of the subject, or, as 
looked at from the other side, God as creator has been described 
as the product of the causal necessity in man. This last assertion 
by no means denies that this conception also has objective reality; 
only the motive out of which it grew subjectively into an idea is 
in question. The assumption is that the infinitely frequent appli- 
cation of the causal idea in the realm of its origin, the empiric- 
relative, finally made the need for it a dominating one, so that it 
found satisfaction, which was really denied it in the realm of the 
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absolute, in the idea of an Absolute Being as the cause of the 
world. A similar process may project belief beyond the confines 
of its social origin, develop it into a similar organic need, and 
beget for it the idea of deity as an absolute object. 

Another side of the social life which develops into a corre- 
sponding one within the religious life is found in the concept of 
unity. That we do not simply accept the disconnected manifold- 
ness of our impressions of things, but look for the connections and 
relations which bind them into a unity; yes, that we everywhere 
presuppose the presence of higher unities and centers for the 
seemingly separate phenomena, in order that we may orient our- 
selves aright amid the confusion with which they come to us, is 
assuredly one of the important characteristics of social realities 
and necessities. Nowhere do we find, so directly and appreciably, 
a whole made up of separate elements ; nowhere is their separation 
and free movement so energetically controlled by the center, as in 
the gens, the family, the state, in every purposivé organization. 
When primitive associations are so often found organized in tens, 
it means, clearly, that the group-relationship is similar to that of 
the fingers of the hand — relative freedom and independent move- 
ment of the individual, and, at the same time, unity of purpose 
and inseparableness of existence from others. The fact that all 
social life is a relationship at once defines it as a unity; for what 
does unity signify but that many are mutually related, and that 
the fate of each is felt by all? The fact that this unity of society 
is occasionally attacked, that the freedom of the individual 
prompts him to break away from it, and that it is not absolutely 
true of the closest and most naive relations, like the unity of the 
constituent parts of an organism —all this is precisely what must 
have driven it home to human consciousness as a particular form 
and special value of existence. The unity of things and interests 
which first impresses us in the social realm finds its highest repre- 
sentation —and one, as it were, separated from all material con- 
siderations —in the idea of the divine; most completely, of 
course, in the monotheistic, but relatively also in the lower, reli- 
gions. It is the deepest significance of the God-idea that the 
manifoldness and contradictoriness of things find in it their rela- 
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tion and unity, it matters not whether it be the absolute unity of 
the one God, or the partial unities of polytheism. Thus, for 
example, the social life of the ancient Arabians, with the all- 
controlling influence of its tribal unity, foreshadowed mono- 
theism; among Semitic peoples, like the Jews, Phoenicians, and 
Canaanites, the method of their social unification and its trans- 
formations was plainly reflected in the character of their gods. 
So long as family unity was the controlling form, Baal signified 
only a father, whose children were the people. In proportion as 
the social aggregate included foreign branches not related by 
blood, he became a ruler objectively enthroned above. So soon as 
the social unity loses the character of blood-relationship, the reli- 
gious unity also loses it, so that the latter appears as the purely 
derived form of the former. Even the unification which rises 
superior to the sex-differentiation forms a particular religious 
type. The psychological obliteration of the sex-contrast, found 
so conspicuously in the social life of the Syrians, Assyrians, and 
Lydians, terminated in the conception of divinities which com- 
bined the two—the half-masculine Astarte, the man-woman 
Sandon, the sun-god Melkarth, who exchanges the sex-symbols 
with the moon-goddess. It is not a question about the trivial 
proposition that mankind is reflected in its gods —a general truth 
which needs no proof. The question is, rather, to find those 
particular human characteristics whose development and exten- 
sion beyond the human create the gods. And it must also be borne 
in mind that the gods do not exist as the idealization of individual 
characteristics, of the power, or moral or immoral characteristics, 
or the inclinations and needs of individuals; but that it is the 
inter-individual forms of life which often give their content to 
religious ideas. In that certain phases and intensities of social 
functions assume their purest, most abstract, and, at the same 
time, incorporate forms, they form the objects of religions, so that 
it can be said that religion, whatever else it may be, consists of 
forms of social relationships which, separated from their empirical 
content, become independent and have substances of their own 
attributed to them. 

Two further considerations will illustrate how much the 
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unity of the group belongs to the functions that have developed 
into religion. The unity of the group is brought about and con- 
served, especially in primitive times, by the absence of war or 
competition within the group, in sharp contrast to the relations 
sustained to all outsiders. Now, there is probably no other single 
domain in which this non-competitive form of existence, this 
identity of aim and interest, is so clearly and completely repre- 
sented as in religion. The peaceful character of the group-life 
just referred to is only relative. With the majority of the efforts 
put forth within the group there is also implied an attempt to 
exclude others from the same goal; to reduce as much as possible 
the disproportion between desire and satisfaction, even if it be at 
some cost to others; at least to find a criterion for doing and 
enjoying in the corresponding activities of others. It is almost 
solely in religion that the energies of individuals can find fullest 
development without coming into competition with each other, 
because, as Jesus so beautifully expresses it, there is room for all 
in God’s house. Although the goal is common to all, it is pos- 
sible for all to achieve it, not only without mutual exclusion, but 
by mutual co-operation. I call attention to the profound way in 
which the Lord’s Supper expresses the truth that the same goal is 
for all, and to be reached by the same means; and also to the 
feasts which objectify the union of those who are moved by the 
same religious emotions, from the rude feasts of primitive reli- 
gions, in which the union finally degenerated into sexual orgies, 
to its purest expression, the pax hominibus, which extended far 
beyond any single group. That absence of competition which 
conditions unity as the life-form of the group, but which always 
reigns only relatively and partially in it, has found absolute and 
intensest realization in the religious realm. It might actually be 
said of religion, as of faith, that it represents in substance — yes, 
to a certain extent consists of the substantialization of —-that 
which, as form and function, regulates the group-life. And this, 
in turn, assumes a personal form in a priesthood which, despite 
its historic connection with certain classes, stands, in its funda- 
mental idea, above all classes, and precisely on that account repre- 
sents the focus and unity of the ideal life-content for all indi- 
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viduals. Thus the celibacy of the Catholic priesthood frees them 
from every special relation to any element or group of elements, 
and makes possible a uniform relation to each; just as “ society ” 
or the “‘state’”’ stands above individuals as the abstract unity 
which represents all their relationships in itself. And, to men- 
tion a thoroughly concrete instance, throughout the Middle Ages 
the church afforded every benevolent impulse the great con- 
venience of a central reservoir into which every benefaction could 
flow unchallenged. He who desired to rid himself of his wealth 
for the benefit of others did not have to bother about the ways 
and means, because there existed for this very purpose a universal 
central organ between the giver and the needy. Thus benevolence, 
a form of social relation within the group, secured, in the church, 
an organization and unity above the individual. 

In like manner the reverse of this relation, with, however, the 
same germ, is seen in the attitude toward heretics. That which 
arrays great masses in hatred and moral condemnation against 
heretics is certainly not the difference in the dogmatic content of 
teaching, which, in most instances, is really not at all understood. 
It is rather the fact of the opposition of the one against the many. 
The persecution of heretics and dissenters springs from the 
instinct which recognizes the necessity for group-unity. Now, it 
is especially significant that in many instances of this kind reli- 
gious variation could very well exist in conjunction with the unity 
of the group in all vital matters. But in religion the social 
instinct for unity has assumed such a pure, abstract, and, at the 
same time, substantial form that it no longer requires a union 
with real interests; while non-conformity seems to threaten the 
unity —that is to say, the very life-form—of the group. Just 
as an attack upon a palladium or other symbol of group-unity 
will evoke the most violent reaction, even though it may have no 
direct connection with it at all, so religion is the purest form of 
unity in society, raised high above all concrete individualities. 
This is demonstrated by the energy with which every heresy, no 
matter how irrelevant, is still combated. 

And, finally, those internal relations between the individual 
and the group which we characterize as moral offer such deep 
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analogies to the individual’s relations to his God that they would 
seem almost to be nothing more than their condensation and trans- 
formation. The whole wonderful fulness of the former is reflected 
in the many ways in which we “sense”’ the divine. The compelling 
and punitive gods, the loving God, the God of Spinoza who can- 
not return our love, the God who both bestows and deprives us of 
the inclination and ability to act——these are precisely the tokens 
by which the ethical relation between the group and its members 
unfolds its energies and oppositions. I call attention to the feeling 
of dependence, in which the essence of all religion has been found. 
The individual feels himself bound to a universal, to something 
higher, out of which he came, and into which he will return, and 
from which he also expects assistance and salvation, from which 
he differs and is yet identical with it. All these emotions, which 
meet as in a focus in the idea of God, can be traced back to the 
relation which the individual sustains to his species; on the one 
hand, to the past generations which have supplied him with the 
principal forms and contents of his being, on the other, to his 
contemporaries, who condition the manner and extent of its 
development. If the theory is correct which asserts that all 
religion is derived from ancestor-worship, from the worship and 
conciliation of the immortal soul of a forbear, especially of a 
hero and leader, it will confirm this connection; for we are, as a 
matter of fact, dependent upon what has been before us, and 
which was most directly concentrated in the authority of the 
fathers over their descendants. The deification of ancestors, espe- 
cially of the ablest and most successful, is, as it were, the most 
appropriate expression of the dependence of the individual upon 
the previous life of the group, even though consciousness may 
reveal other motives for it. Thus the humility with which the 
pious person acknowledges that all that he is and has comes from 
God, and recognizes in him the source of his existence and ability, 
is properly traced to the relation of the individual to the whole. 
For man is not absolutely nothing in contrast to God, but only a 
dust-mote; a weak, but not entirely vain, force; a vessel, but yet 
adapted to its contents. When a given idea of God is, in essence, 
the origin and at the same time the unity of all the varieties of 
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being and willing, of all the antitheses and differences especially 
of our subjective life-interests, we can without more ado put the 
social totality into its place; for it is from this totality that all 
those impulses flow which come to us as the results of shifting 
adaptations, all that multiplicity of relations in which we find 
ourselves, that development of the organs with which we appre- 
hend the different and almost irreconcilable aspects of the uni- 
verse. And yet the social group is sufficiently unified to be 
regarded as the real unifying focus of these divergent radiations. 
Furthermore, the divine authority of kings is merely an expres- 
sion for the complete concentration of power in their hands; as 
soon as the social unification, the objectification of the whole as 
against a part, has reached a certain point, it is conceived of by 
the individual as a supra-mundane power. And then, whether 
he still directly conceives it as social, or whether it is already 
clothed with divinity, the problem arises how much he, as an 
individual, can and must do to fulfil his destiny, and how much 
that supra-mundane principle will assist him. The independence 
of the individual in relation to that power, from which he received 
his independence, and which conditions its aims and methods, is 
as much a question in this case as in the other. Thus Augustine 
places the individual in a historic development against which he 
is as impotent as he is against God. And the doctrine of syner- 
gism is found throughout the entire history of the church condi- 
tioned by her internal politics. Just as, according to the strict 
religious conception, the individual is merely a vessel of the grace 
or wrath of god, so, according to the socialistic conception, he is 
a vessel of the forces emanating from the universal; and both 
instances reproduce the same fundamental ethical problem about 
the nature and the rights of the individual, and in both forms the 
surrender of the one to the other opposite principle frequently 
offers the only satisfaction still possible when an individuality, 
thrown wholly upon its own resources, no longer has the power to 
maintain itself. 

This arrangement of religious and ethical-social ideas is sup- 
ported by the fact that God is conceived as the personification of 
those virtues which he himself demands from the people. He is 
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goodness, justice, patience, etc., rather than the possessor of these 
attributes; he is, as it is sometimes expressed, perfection in sub- 
stance; he is goodness itself, and love itself, etc. Morality, the 
imperatives that control human conduct, has, so to speak, become 
immutable in him. As practical belief is a relation between per- 
sons which fashions an absolute over and above the form of 
relation; as unity is a form of relation between a group of persons 
which raises itself to that personification of the unity of things 
in which the divine is represented; so morality contains those 
forms of relation between man and man which the interests of the 
group has sanctioned, so that the God who exhibits the relative 
contents in absolute form, on the one hand, represents the claims 
and benefits of the group, as against the individual, and, on the 
other, divests those ethical-social duties which the individual 
must perform of their relativity, and presents them in himself in 
an absolutely substantial form. The relations of persons to each 
other, which have grown out of the most manifold interests, 
have been supported by the most opposite forces, and have been 
cast into the most diverse forms, also attain a condition in the 
aggregate whose identification with and relation to a Being above 
and beyond them we call religion—#in that they become both 
abstract and concrete, a dual development which gives religion 
the strength with which it again, reflexively, influences those 
relations. The old idea that God is the Absolute, while that which 
is human is relative, here assumes a new meaning: it is the rela- 
tions between men which find their substantial and ideal expres- 
sion in the idea of the divine. 

If investigations like this, touching the fundamentals of being, 
are usually accompanied by the hope that their significance should 
be understood sufficiently comprehensively, the reverse must here 
be the case, and the wish expressed that the arguments here set 
forth must not be permitted to intrude upon neighboring domains, 
beyond their own limited boundaries. They are not intended to 
describe the historical course of the origin of religion, but only to 
point out one of its many sources, quite irrespective of the fact 
whether this source, in conjunction with others, also from the 
domain of the non-religious, gave birth to religion, or whether 
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religion had already come into being when the sources here dis- 
cussed added their quota to its content — their effectiveness is not 
dependent upon any particular historical occasion. It must also 
be borne in mind that religion, as a spiritual experience, is not a 
finished product, but a vital process which each soul must beget 
for itself, no matter how stable the traditional content may be; 
and it is precisely here that the power and depth of religion are 
found, namely, in its persistent ability to draw a given content of 
religion into the flow of the emotions, whose movements must 
constantly renew it, like the perpetually changing drops of water 
which beget the stable picture of the rainbow. Hence the genetic 
explanation of religion must not only embrace the historical origin 
of its tradition, but its present energies also which allow us to 
acquire what has come down to us from the fathers; so that in 
this sense there are really “origins ” of religion whose appearance 
and effectiveness lie long after the “origin” of religion. 

But, more important even than to deny that we offer here a 
theory of the historical origin of religion, is it to insist that the 
objective truth of religion has nothing whatever to do with this 
investigation. Even if we have succeeded in the attempt to 
understand religion as a product of the subjective conditions of 
human life, we have not at all impinged upon the problem whether 
the objective reality which lies outside of human thought contains 
the counterpart and confirmation of the psychical reality which we 
have here discussed. Thus the psychology of cognition seeks 
to explain how the mind conceives the world to be spatial, and of 
three dimensions, but is content to have other disciplines under- 
take to prove whether beyond our mental world there is a world 
of things in themselves of like forms. It is true, there may be a 
limit beyond which the explanation of subjective facts from 
purely subjective conditions may not be sufficient. The chain of 
causes may have to terminate somewhere in an objective reality. 
But this possibility or necessity can concern only him who has in 
view the complete elucidation of the origin and nature of religion, 
but it does not affect our attempt to trace only a single one of the 
rays that are focused in religion. 

Finally, the most important consideration remains. The emo- 
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tional value of religion—that is to say, the most subjective 
reflexive effect of the idea of God — is entirely independent of all 
assumption about the manner in which the idea originated. We 
here touch upon the most serious misconception to which the 
attempt to trace ideal values historically and psychologically is 
exposed. There are still many who feel that an ideal is deprived 
of its greatest charm, that the dignity of an emotion is degraded, 
if its origin can no longer be thought of as an incomprehensible 
miracle, a creation out of nothing —as if the comprehension of its 
development affected the value of a thing, as if lowliness of origin 
could affect the already achieved loftiness of the goal, and as if 
the simplicity of its several elements could destroy the importance 
of a product. Such is the foolish and confused notion that the 
dignity of humanity is profaned by tracing man’s origin to the 
lower animals, as if that dignity did not depend upon what man 
really is, no matter what his origin. Persons entertaining such 
notions will always resist the attempt to understand religion by 
deriving it from elements not in themselves religious. But pre- 
cisely such persons, who hope to preserve the dignity of religion 
by denying its historical-psychological origin, must be reproached 
with weakness of religious consciousness. Their subjective cer- 
tainty and emotional depth must assuredly be of little moment, if 
the knowledge of their origin and development endangers or even 
touches their validity and worth. For, just as genuine and deep- 
est love for a human being is not disturbed by subsequent evidence 
concerning its causes — yes, as its triumphant strength is revealed 
by its survival of the passing of those causes —so the strength of 
the subjective religious emotion is revealed only by the assurance 
which it has in itself, and with which it grounds its depth and 
intensity entirely beyond all the causes to which investigation may 
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THE LITERARY INTERESTS OF CHICAGO. I 


HERBERT E. FLEMING 
University of Chicago 


I. THE PIONEER PERIODICALS 

“We shall be slow to believe there is not talent enough in the West to 
maintain a character for a work of this kind.” — From the Western Magazine, 
Chicago, October, 1845. 

“ Present indications seem to show that we did not overrate the literary 
taste of the West, when we believed the western people able and willing to 
support a magazine of their own.” — From the Western Magazine, Chicago, 
November, 1845. : 

“*The literary interests of Chicago’ —-they belong, do they 
not, in that important category where one discovers the historic 
‘snakes of Ireland’ ?”’ This whimsical question, put to the col- 
lector of material for these papers by a distinguished New York 
publisher, suggests a long-standing estimate of Chicago character. 
This city, the second in America and the metropolis of the Middle 
West, has not been noted for traits of zsthetic interest. Ever 
since the days of its earliest prominence as a small market-town, 
and through the quick years of phenomenal growth into a great 
business center and world-mart, the name “Chicago” has been 
the one above every city name standing for materialism. As a 
rough characterization, this has been accurate enough. And yet, 
from common knowledge, everyone knows that there have been in 
this community some manifestations of the zsthetic interest, 
including the literary interest. 

Just exactly what are the variations of the universal literary 
interest which arise in such a market-metropolis? That is the 
question which may well lead to a detailed search for more than 
the commonly known facts concerning this particular interest. 
The term “interests’’ is much in vogue among the leading pro- 
fessors of general sociology in America, as well as with the 
sociologists of Europe. Interests may be defined as the concrete, 
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working expressions of those constant forces generated by the 
daily desires of men, women, and children. The concept may 
well serve as the starting-mark for an endeavor to describe and 
explain the social process in whole or in part. It leads to the 
selection of some particular interest. The one thus picked out 
from the congeries of interests that go to make up the life of 
Chicago, as the subject for the reports here submitted, is a sub- 
division of the zsthetic interest. The main query as to the char- 
acter of the literary interest in this commercial city unfolds into 
many subsidiary questions. And since the idea of interests con- 
notes their interdependence in the social process as a whole, some 
of these questions are directed at tracing the relations of the 
literary interest to the other interests of Chicago; for example, 
to the business interests. Half are inquiries about literary pro- 
duction; the others, on the reading done by all classes of people 
to satisfy the desire for the artistic through literary form —liter- 
ary consumption. In getting answers, the collection of facts for 
narrative reports on merely a few phases shows that in Chicago 
the literary interest has been greater in quantity, and more varied 
and interesting in quality, than is generally supposed, even among 
the local litterateurs. 

Efforts to establish literary magazines and periodicals in Chi- 
cago were begun as far back as the early prairie days. These 
attempts were the earliest budding of the creative literary desire 
in this locality; and similar undertakings have been its most con- 
stant expression since then. All told, at least 306 magazines and 
journals, whose generic mark is an appeal chiefly to the zsthetic 
or artistic sense, have sprung up in Chicago; and there have been 
some fifteen distinct varieties. Of this large crop, twenty-seven, 
or 9 per cent. of the total, germinated, lived their lives, and died 
in the forties and fifties. 

About these pioneer magazines and journals, as of those in 
each decadal period, one may ask many questions: What was 
the character of the typical literary periodicals? What were the 
social factors in their origin? How go the stories of their 
struggles for permanence? What were the interrelations between 
these publishing enterprises and other interests? Was the literary 
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interest always engrafted on a business interest? What were 
the causes for the brevity of duration and early death of these 
periodicals ? 

In reply, a half-dozen dusty files, to be found in the library of 
the Chicago Historical Society, will tell an interesting story. It 
is often said that Chicago is the graveyard of literary magazines. 
And it is true that in the vaults of the Historical Society library, 
the Public Library, the Newberry Library, and other institutions 
of Chicago, the remains of fifty-five such literary creations lie 
buried, the relics filed for all the periods. In gathering data on 
the magazines of the later periods, thirty-three men and women 
who were connected, as publishers, editors, or contributors, with 
forty-three Chicago literary periodicals, have been interviewed. 

Only three living witnesses of periodical events in the pioneer 
times could be found; and two of these were merely newsboys in 
those days. General James Grant Wilson, of New York city, is 
the only surviving literary man who was among the editors 
directing campaigns for the periodic publication of literary efforts 
in the Chicago field before the Civil War. From his present liter- 
ary headquarters, General Wilson sent on illuminating recollec- 
tions of these undertakings. The histories of Chicago are more 
instructive concerning the literary development of the earlier 
periods than of the later, and they also furnish side-light on the 
economic and social conditions. However, they give no adequate 
literary history of Chicago. Even Rufus Blanchard, having 
himself, in 1858, undertaken the establishment of an ambitious 
quarterly, made no mention of literary magazines when he wrote 
a history of Chicago. It is, then, to the old files that we turn for 
the story of the pioneer periodicals. 

Although the impulse to write and to publish is a phenomenon 
of the individual, the constant reflection of environment, both 
physical and spiritual, or social, has shone in the literary maga- 
zines and papers of Chicago and “the West.’’ This was clear 
and simple in those of the forties, the days of the western prairie 
pioneers. In the magazines of today it is clear, but complex. 
The keynote to which the literary publications of the midland 
metropolis have been attuned is westernism. In the sweep of six 
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decades of local, national, and international development, the 
character of this western spirit has unfolded in various modifica- 
tions. It has passed, with shading emphasis, through western 
sectionalism to national westernism and western nationalism, and 
has come, finally, to cosmopolitan westernism and western cos- 
mopolitanism. We find this at once apparent by dipping into 
these published records by periods. Nothing is stamped so clear 
on the pages of all the literary magazines and journals of Chicago, 
however, as the picture of the prairies and the expression of the 
western Zeitgeist of this section filling those of the period prior 
to our nation’s Civil War —those of the forties and fifties. 

The titles proclaim this fact. The first weekly of predomi- 
nantly literary character was named, in response to the stimulus 
of environment, the Gem of the Prairie. This paper retained its 
prairie name from the founding in 1844 until it became the Sun- 
day edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune in 1852. Before it was 
started, the Prairie Farmer, 1841-1905 —an agricultural journal 
which, during its pioneer stage, was largely literary in leaning — 
had set the copy for titles derived from the fields and lands. 
Sloan’s Garden City, 1853-54, a weekly, achieved considerable 
prominence because of a serial story, by William H. Bushnell, 
entitled “ Prairie Fire.” This “tale of early Illinois” attracted 
many subscribers, and was copyrighted in January, 1854, and 
reprinted in pamphlet form. Finally, for a few months in 1856, 
D. B. Cooke & Co., booksellers, published the Prairie Leaf. 

The word “ western” or the name “Chicago” appears in the 
titles of nearly all the early periodicals not named from the 
prairies. Only one in this period had a caption of dictinctly national 
significance; and that one was most ephemeral. The first literary 
magazine, in standard magazine form, to be published in Chicago 
was the Western Magazine — October, 1845, to September, 1846 
— from which quotations appear in the headpiece to this paper. In 
later decades there were two magazines given the same name. 
Other early ones with typical titles were the Garland of the West, 
July, 1845; the Lady’s Western Magazine, 1848; the Youth’s 
Western Banner, 1853; and the Western Garland, published 
simultaneously at Chicago, Louisville, and St. Louis for a short 
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time in 1856. The Chicago Ariel was a short-lived sprite of 1846. 
The Chicago Dollar Weekly, a literary journal of merit, existed 
through a part of the year 1849. The Chicago Record, 1857-62, 
was the longest-lived periodical during the latter part of the 
pioneer season, and one of the most important containing the city’s 
name in its title. Both the Chicago and western sentiments were 
among the features, which —if we may quote a salutatory —“ the 
Iron-willed Press has forever stamped” upon a meritorious 
literary-historical magazine having five monthly issues in 1857. 
Its name, printed in large letters, was the Chicago Magazine: The 
West as it Is. 

This western interest the editors and publishers consciously 
avowed. It was heralded with virility in many salutatories and 
editorial announcements. The Literary Budget, a journal of 
truly high standard, on changing from a monthly to a weekly, 
said, January 7, 1854: 

The West should have a marked and original literature of its own. 
Writers of fiction have used up all the incidents of our glorious revolutionary 
period. The romantic scenery of the East, too, has been made to aid in the 
construction of some of the best romances ever written. We do not object 
to this. On the contrary, we rejoice — are thankful it is so. But a new field is 
open to authorship. We wish to present its advantages. 

Tue Great West, in her undulating prairies, deep-wooded highlands, 
mighty rivers, and remnants of aboriginal races, presents topics teeming with 
interest to every reader, and big with beautiful scenes for the artist’s eye. The 
West is full of subject-matter for legend, story, or history. Sublime scenery 
to inspire the poet is not wanting. All that is lacking is a proper channel. 


This channel we offer. The Budget claims to be a western literary paper, 
and we invite writers to send us articles on western subjects, for publication. 


Such unqualified western sectionalism had its roots in the 
economic and political situation, and the facts regarding the popu- 
lation of Chicago and its environing prairies. In the late forties 
and early fifties Chicago was the growing center of a more or less 
isolated western or northwestern empire. Despite the lake trans- 
portation, which began in 1835, as Blanchard says, in his Dis- 
covery and Conquest of the Northwest, with a History of Chicago, 
“up to the era of railroads, the Mississippi River was a more 
important channel of trade to the state of Illinois than the lakes.” 
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It was not until 1852 that lines of railroad giving connection with 
the eastern states entered Chicago. For four years before that 
time the engine “ Pioneer,” brought here on a brig, had been 
hauling trains on the Galena & Chicago Union Railway, which 
was the nucleus of the Northwestern system. Ever since 1837 
the citizens had been active over a big internal improvement 
scheme for a railway system to cover the state as a unit; and by 
1850 a charter had been granted the Illinois Central, assuring a 
Mississippi Valley system centered in Chicago. 

The population when the first magazine was established, in 
1845, numbered 12,083. It grew rapidly to 84,113 by 1856. In 
the early part of this period the people composing it were chiefly 
native-born, the adventurous sons of Yankees in the seaboard 
section. When the foreign immigration set in heavily, during 
the later forties, the newcomers did not produce any marked 
effect by giving a varied, cosmopolitan character, such as masses 
of men from other lands have since contributed. 

These men from the states near the eastern seaboard had 
brought with them a tradition of American magazines which 
dated back to 1741, when Benjamin Franklin had established, on 
English models, the General Magazine and Historical Chronicle. 
But that recollection was of magazines that were, almost neces- 
sarily, of, by, and for a distinct section, many of them having had 
state names, such as the Massachusetts Magazine. And the 
magazines which came from the East for Chicago readers in the 
ante-Civil War days were emphatically of the East. But even 
these did not begin to come regularly to the West until 1850, 
after ten literary periodicals had already been attempted in Chi- 
cago. It should not be surprising that in their literary isolation 
these pioneers should have undertaken the creation of their own 
literature, and that their literary journals should have been as 
sectional in spirit as those they had known in their earlier homes. 

This tone in Chicago periodicals was not changed, but really 
heightened, by the coming of the seaboard city magazines which 
were then so markedly eastern in character. Mr. George H. 
Fergus, an old gentleman who today, at an office in Lake Street, 
continues the business of his father, Robert Fergus, Chicago’s 
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first printer and the printer of several of Chicago’s first peri- 
odicals, talks vividly of the first arrival of Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine. That was in 1850, when Harper’s was founded. 
Getting copies from W. W. Dannenhower, who two years later 
started publication of the Literary Budget, Mr. Fergus sold them 
at an eight-cent profit. By 1854 the Literary Budget contained 
notices of Putnam’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, and Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, which latter, by its very name, showed its 
sectionalism. The Atlantic Monthly, with its emphasis on the 
Atlantic idea, was not begun until 1857, the same year that saw 
the advent of the Chicago Magazine: The West as it Is. In an 
article on “ American Periodicals,’ October 1, 1892, the Dial, a 
recognized authority, says: 

It is a little surprising that the eastern magazines should so long have 
exemplified the provincial spirit. Until about twenty years ago they rarely 
took cognizance of the existence of any country or population west of the 


Alleghanies. 


In the founding of magazines and literary journals in early 
Chicago is perhaps to be seen an example of the principle “ imita- 
tion,’ made so much of by the French sociologist, Tarde. And 


his “invention” and “adaptation” may be found in some of the 
developments and in the westernization of these periodicals. 
Western sectionalism was the counterpart, in magazinedom, of 
New England and Knickerbocker sectional spirit. 

Nevertheless, more than one of these pro-western publishers 
expected an eastern circulation. ‘ Devoted to western subjects — 
consequently more interesting to distant readers and equally so to 
western people’ —this quiet assumption is quoted from No. 1, 
Vol. I, of Sloan’s Garden City. It appeared in 1853. By 1857 
Chicago and the West found themselves leaping forward in such 
a rapid pace of growth that self-confident boasting became a char- 
acteristic of the city and section. “ We believe failure was never 
yet wedded to Chicago,” declared the editor of the Chicago 
Magazine: The West as it Is, in his “Introductory,” which 
appeared during March of that year. Then, concerning the 
breadth of the field for circulation, he went on to say: 
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We propose to fill these pages with such matter as will make this publica- 
tion a Chicago-western magazine. We shall aim to make it a vade mecum 
between the East and the West—a go-between carrying to the men of the 
East a true picture of the West which will satisfy their desire for informa- 
tion on the great topics connected with this part of their common country. 
We therefore bespeak for our work a place in the eastern market, and some 
offset there to the competition we must meet with in the cjrculation of eastern 
periodicals in the western field. The West will learn to patronize this 
monthly for the love of its own ideas; the East will read it to get that 
knowledge of us which they cannot get from any other source. 


In the April number the publisher said: “ Buy extra copies to 
send east.” In the August number, which was the last, there 
appeared an advertisement addressed to “Men of the West,” 
urging them to purchase copies of the magazine, and thereby aid 
in establishing a literature of their own, and a monthly magazine, 
also of their own, “‘as good as Harper's, Putnam’s, or Godey’s.” 

An exclusively western support was all that the periodical 
publishers of the forties and earlier fifties had sought. The 
Gem of the Prairie, 1844-52, in its editorial columns from time to 
time asked for “such support as it might receive from the people 
of the northwestern states of the Union.” In 1851, the last year 
before its identity was submerged in that of the Tribune, the 
editor announced that for six years the periodical had enjoyed 
such support. As a result, the Gem of the Prairie could then be 
regarded as “established on a permanent basis.” The publisher 
of the Western Magazine, 1845-46, Chicago’s initial venture in 
magazine form, rated the western demand for a western periodical 
of that type as large enough to furnish permanent support. Many 
subsequent projectors of western magazines have held to the same 
belief. The Literary Budget, 1852-55, expected western sub- 
scribers only, and called upon “the friends of western literature” 
to organize clubs for co-operation “in the maintenance of a good 
literary paper in this section of the country.” 

The number of copies in the Literary Budget’s first issue on 
becoming a weekly, January 7, 1854, as recorded in an editorial 
announcement, was 3,000. This is the only figure on the circu- 
lation of ante-bellum periodicals that could be found. The first 
of the annual Newspaper Directories, which are the chief source 
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of the statistics compiled for these reports concerning the dis- 
tribution of the magazines and periodicals of the later periods, did 
not appear until 1869. The figure given by the Budget, however, 
undoubtedly indicates the average number of copies printed for 
the prairie periodicals of western circulation. 

A lack of businesslike estimates, and an abundance of over- 
optimistic speculations about the geographic extent of the market 
for them, have been constant causes of death for literary pub- 
lishing projects in Chicago. In general, those publishers who 
have sought only, or mainly, a western market for their output 
have had a measure of success. Those who, like the editor of the 
Chicago Magazine: The West as it Is, expected readers in the 
eastern states eagerly to accept their literary product, have, until 
recently, been altogether disappointed. They have found that, 
while the people of the states east of Illinois wish to know of the 
West, they want a literary presentation of western life made from 
their own point of view. The outlook of the writers for the early 
periodicals of Chicago was too restricted. 

A detailed story of each of these early efforts, however, would 
show that the central motive of the men making them was not 
commercial success. Seriously and earnestly they strove to create 
a literature. Some even were so devoted that it might truly be 
said they were the high-priests of a fetish, the idol being a Litera- 
ture of the West. Of the twenty-seven literary periodicals 
started at Chicago in the decades before 1860, 44 per cent. may be 
classified as purely literary, while 33 per cent. were of the literary- 
miscellany type, and 11 per cent. of the literature-information 
variety. The proprietors were not publishers, not highly devel- 
oped captains in the industry of manufacturing and marketing 
letters. They were, rather, or strove to be, editors. 

William Rounseville, of Rounseville & Co., the founder of 
the first literary magazine published in Chicago, was such an 
editor. He literally unfurled the banner of western literature, in 
the Indian summer month of 1845. The cover of his magazine 
was illustrated with two large trees, an Indian and his tepee at 
the base of one, and a prairie schooner at the base of the other. 
A streamer was strung from tree to tree. This streamer bore the 
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words Western Magazine. The name of William Rounseville, 
as author, appears in the first number at the head of five articles, 
including the first instalment of a serial story entitled “ A Pioneer 
of the Prairies.” 

The development of western literary talent was the chief task 
which this editor undertook. Since his day editors and publishers 
in Chicago have discovered and brought out many writers, though 
some have not laid so much emphasis on that part of their work. 
Mr. Rounseville’s first editorial chat with his public was headed 
“Our Contributors.” He cited the fact that several entire 
strangers to him had contributed, as evidence of the interest in 
literary efforts here. William H. Bushnell, a journeyman printer 
who was the most prolific of the pioneer writers, contributed a 
“Legend of the Upper Mississippi,” entitled Ke-O-Sau-Que,” 
and a poem on “ The Dead Indian.”” J. T. Trowbridge, another 
prairie poet, was the contributor of some verses on “ The Prairie 
Land.” The number contained a few woodcuts. The best of the 
illustrations was a picture of Starved Rock, accompanying a 
legend of that historic spot. 

The style of many of the contributions to the Western Maga- 
sine was crude, though in some the literary form was excellent. 
Without doubt, Rounseville & Co. paid little or nothing for articles 
and stories. Mr. Rounseville sold out after issuing ten numbers, 
and the purchaser suspended publication after the twelfth num- 
ber of the magazine. The founder’s belief that “the western 
people were able and willing to support a magazine of their own”’ 
had not materialized in cash. Lack of attention to the commer- 
cial side of the enterprise was a prime cause for the brevity of its 
life. 

The name of Benjamin F. Taylor, a brilliant literary man, is 
given in the histories of Chicago as chief editor of the Lady’s 
Western Magazine. This periodical, which came out for a few 
months in 1848, was in imitation of several “ ladies’ magazines ”’ 
published in New York and Philadelphia. Mr. Taylor was a 


genuine poet, a westerner of rare genius. From the forties until 
after the great Chicago fire, in 1871, he wrote verses which first 
appeared in the literary periodicals, and also the newspapers, of 
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Chicago. His work attracted the attention, not only of western 
readers, but also of the literary critics, who pronounced it to be 
poetry that had the quality of real literature. But Mr. Taylor 
had none of the executive ability required for the business of 
editing and publishing a periodical of any kind; hence the short 
life of the Lady’s Western Magazine. 

In contrast with the direction of the foregoing magazines, the 
strict attention to business in the management of the Gem of the 
Prairie, a paper devoted to literary miscellany and information, 
stands out most sharply. Founded before them, it lived after 
them. It endured as the Gem of the Prairie for nearly eight 
years, which was longer than any other early periodical of pre- 
dominantly literary turn continued to exist. “To Please Be 
Ours” was the motto of the publishers through changing owner- 
ships. The proprietors on January 1, 1848, John E. Wheeler and 
Thomas A. Stewart, said editorially: 

We mean to, and we believe we do, give the people who buy our literary 
wares their money’s worth, and therefore we do not pay them so poor a com- 


pliment as to call them patrons. 


‘ 


Nevertheless, they expressed themselves as “ not satisfied with 
mere pecuniary compensation,” and mentioned those “ more subtle 
ties connecting with the World of the Highest.”’ This connection 
was striven for in departments called “The Muse,” “ The Story,” 
“ Miscellany,” “ Variety,” and “Local Matters.” Bushnell and 
Taylor were among the more able contributors. Many contribu- 
tions came from those whose chief interest in life evidently was 
something other than letters. Not a few stories were selected 
from the magazines of the East and of England. The depart- 
ment called “‘ Miscellany’ was typical of the channels for literary 
flow provided by all kinds of newspapers and periodicals in the 
era of American journalism prior to that of specialization. It 
contained bits of prose and verse culled miscellaneously and 
thrown together in a kind of literary salad. This combining of 
appeals to the desire for zsthetic pleasure through the use of 
stories, poems, and literary miscellany, and to the desire for 
knowledge through general information and local news, was an 
evidence of business sagacity on the part of the publishers. 
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In order to meet a growing demand for news alone, in 1847 
the proprietors established the Chicago Daily Tribune, as an off- 
shoot to the Gem of the Prairie. They continued the Gem of the 
Prairie as a literary miscellany until 1852. By that time the 
offshoot had become bigger than the original trunk. The Gem 
was changed from a week-day weekly to a Sunday weekly, and its 
name became the Chicago Sunday Tribune. The idea of publish- 
ing a secular weekly to appear on Sunday had been gaining 
ground, though slowly, since the founding of the Sunday Morn- 
ing Atlas at New York in 1838. Publishers must aim to catch 
readers during their hours of leisure. These Sunday weeklies, 
though largely literary, were one factor in the development of 
the Sunday dailies of today devoted primarily to news. The first 
exclusively Sunday paper to appear in Chicago came out in 1856. 
It was the Sunday Vacuna, named from the goddess of rural 
leisure. The first exclusively Sunday paper of any permanence, 
according to the historian Andreas, came out in the spring of 
1857. It was the Sunday Leader, and had able men connected 
with it. Among them were Bushnell, and Andrew Shuman and 
Rev. A. C. Barry, who turned off a department called “ Whittlings 
from the Chimney Corner.” But neither of these exclusively 
Sunday papers lasted long. Without a doubt, the competition of 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune was too strong. 

Up to the exciting days of the Civil War, however, there was 
a strong conviction on the part of substantial, church-going citi- 
zens that Sunday papers should not be read. But with their 
hearts burning for the success of the northern cause, and aching 
for loved sons at the front, the first demand of every man and 
woman, on Sunday as on a week day, was for news. This was 
supplied and the habit of reading news on Sunday was begun. 
It has grown since then, and today the first appeal of the Sunday 
edition of a daily paper is the appeal of news. Yet in the supple- 
ments of the Chicago Sunday Tribune today, containing stories, 
comic pictures, “ Worker’s Magazine”’ features, and miscellane- 
ous reading, one can see the outgrowth of the old Gem of the 
Prairie. The development of those pages in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune which broadly may be classed as literary in character is 
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typical of morning dailies in Chicago and elsewhere. This type 
of growth has reached its highest form of specialization, as we 
shall see later, in the “ Sunday Magazine” of the Chicago Record- 
Herald, and newspapers of other cities associated in its publica- 
tion. Incidentally, the points about the course of development in 
the Gem of the Prairie and the Chicago Sunday Tribune show, 
in outline, the history of the only periodical of a literary char- 
acter established in prairie days which has continued in any form 
and retained such character to the present time. The Prairie 
Farmer, established in 1841, has altogether lost its literary flavor, 
although it has retained its name and identity, and has become a 
highly specialized paper of agricultural technique. 

In January of the year when the Gem of the Prairie lost its 
original name, the Literary Budget, which grew into a journal 
of the same type, made its first appearance. The establishment 
of the Literary Budget gives the first example of a phenomenon 
which has frequently appeared in Chicago publishing. This may 
accurately be termed “engraftment.” And “engraftment” may 
be defined as the dependence of one interest upon another previ- 
ously established. W.W. Dannenhower, the “editor and proprie- 
tor”? from the first flash to the snuffing out of this publication, 
was an old-fashioned bookseller. At his bookstore in Lake Street 
he gave counsel to his patrons and helped to set the literary 
fashions for the commmunity. He established the Literary 
Budget as a medium in which to advertise books and periodicals. 
For seven numbers it appeared as a monthly. It then grew into 
a weekly literary journal of distinct merit, and as such was even 
more effective as an aid in selling books. And by the increase of 
book business the periodical was helped. 

The character of the journal as a literary miscellany is shown 
by the frequent appearance of noms de plume—“ Paulina,” 
“Katy Darling,” and “ Daisy Poet.’’ It is said by the early his- 
torians that the first music ever printed from movable type 
appeared in this paper. Each issue contained a page or two of 
printed music. To accompany some of this, Benjamin F. Taylor, 
who was a corresponding editor, wrote verses. T. Herbert 
Whipple, another of these editors, wrote for the Literary Budget 
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an original “ nouvellette” entitled “ Ethzelda; or, Sunbeams and 
Shadows: A Tale of the Prairie Land as it Was,” which was 
afterward published in covers by Rufus Blanchard. On every 
page the Literary Budget tried to give that “ marked and original 
literature of its own” which Mr. Dannenhower had “ dipped his 
nib in ink” to declare the West should have. 

After two years and a half of editing, Mr. Dannenhower 
deserted literature for politics. In the summer of 1855 he became 
state leader of the “ Native American” or “ Know-Nothing” 
party, which had during the year preceding carried two eastern 
commonwealths, and had shown strength in the middle states. 
He announced that the Budget would “close its existence,” that 
he would “launch his bark” once more, and that his numerous 
readers would receive the Weekly Native Citizen. As a spokes- 
man of the reaction against the immigration due to the Irish 
famine and the continental revolutions of 1848 and 1849, he 
wrote vehemently. With the Budget’s last breath, he said: 

We trust that our future exertions will be such as to exemplify to the 


world that the pure fire of American sentiment is sweeping over our vast 
prairies; that hereafter America shall and must be governed by Americans. 


There was not a sigh for the literature of the West. We shall see 
how minutely history repeated itself —in the periodical America 


four decades later. 

Sloan's Garden City, another literary miscellany, was started 
as a graft, in the original sense of that word. Walter B. Sloan, 
the publisher, was a vender of patent medicines — “ Sloan’s 
Remedies ’’ — and had advertised in the Gem of the Prairie. In 
the first few numbers of his own periodical he printed a “ Sloan’s 
Column,” which told the great merits of “Sloan’s Family Oint- 
ment,” “‘ Sloan’s Instant Relief,” “‘ Sloan’s Horse Ointment,” and 
“Sloan’s Life Syrup.” Later Oscar B. Sloan, a son, became 
editor. The patent-medicine notices disappeared. The periodical 
became a pro-western literary organ of genuine merit, having, 
however, a trend toward the family-story type of literary appeal. 
In 1854 it was merged with the People’s Paper of Boston, which 
lived until 1870. But throughout its last years it contained only a 
few advertising notices, the subscription price of $2 a year afford- 
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ing sufficient revenue. The history of this periodical has interest, 
however, chiefly on account of its origin in advertising. 

The Chicago Magazine: The West as it Is, the literary- 
historical magazine of highest tone, expressed the pioneer senti- 
ment on advertising. In the second number, April, 1857, it said: 


We respond to the wish of a contemporary, that we might be able to dis- 
pense with this avenue of public patronage. But at present the law of neces- 
sity must overrule the law of taste. 


As in the other early periodicals, the only advertisements in this 
magazine were those of local firms, including a ‘‘ Business Direc- 
tory,” and those of the railroads. The well-deserved price of this 
magazine was 25 cents a copy. And the circulation was “all that 


the publishers asked.” 

The publishers looked for another source of revenue in their 
illustrations. The magazine was profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. The cuts, portraits, and pictures of buildings and towns 
were made from daguerreotypes. In presenting their “true pic- 
ture of the West,” the proprietors considered it their first duty 
“to daguerreotype’’ the towns and the leading citizens. This 
was done at great expense. But in their second number the pub- 
lishers complained that no pecuniary aid had been received from 
that class of citizens whom they had undertaken to daguerreotype 
—the long-resident, wealthy and prominent men. They also 
expressed disappointment because the towns written up were slow 
to respond. It was almost a sacrifice of the dignity of this fine 
magazine thus to expect revenue from articles bordering close 
upon that species known among publishers as “ write-ups.”’ 
Write-up schemes, some of them really hold-up schemes, have 
caused the disrepute, decline, and death of not a few publishing 
ventures in Chicago, as elsewhere. The proprietors of the Chi- 
cago Magazine: The West as it Is, however, did not solicit pay- 
ments for its excellent biographical and historical sketches in 
advance. They merely voiced disappointment that the publication 
of such articles had not met with recognition in the form of the 
cash the magazine so much needed. 

This magazine was founded by and published for the 
Mechanics’ Institute. It was engrafted on a culture agency. The 
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Mechanics’ Institute was an organization for night study, which 
brought lyceum lecturers to the city and established a library. 
One object in founding the magazine was to secure exchanges for 
this library gratis. The serious money panic of 1857 in Chicago 
embarrassed the institute, and further hurt the magazine’s circu- 
lation. In John Gager & Co., publishers of maps, the magazine 
had able business managers. Zebina Eastman, the editor, was a 
distinguished lawyer as well as writer. But he was a prominent 
abolitionist; and his interest in political affairs may have taken 
some energy from his literary efforts. 

An outside passage on “the world’s literary omnibus” was all 
they asked in March. In April they announced that the magazine 
had conquered for itself a place in the literary omnibus. The May 
and June numbers were late in coming out. The July number 
was omitted. The August number was the fifth and last. 
Andreas, the historian of Chicago, says the failure was a great 
loss to the literary interests of the city. 

The last of the prairie-day periodicals were brought out under 
the editorship of James Grant Wilson, then a young pioneer mak- 
ing his literary début at Chicago; now, in 1905, with more than 
three-score years and ten to his credit, a conspicuous figure in the 
Authors’ Club, Century Association, and other circles of literary 
men at New York. He was the editor of two literary periodicals 
which closed the pioneer period. With a literary bent inherited 
from his father, a poet-publisher, and an educational equipment 
secured at College Hill, Poughkeepsie, Mr. Wilson took Horace 
Greeley’s advice to young men, and came west in 1857. Andreas 
in his History of Chicago, 1884, says, on p. 411 of Vol. I: “In 
March, 1857, James Grant Wilson, editor (Carney and Wilson, 
publishers), began the publication of a monthly magazine desig- 
nated the Chicago Examiner, devoted to literature, general and 
church matters.” Ina letter written October 9, 1905, Mr. Wilson 
informs us that this is an error, saying: “The title Chicago 
Examiner is new to me, and I think no paper or periodical could 
have appeared at that period without my knowledge.” 

In April, 1857, however, Mr. Wilson, as sole editor and pro- 
prietor, founded a rather enduring journal, the Chicago Record. 
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In an introductory editorial salutation he called attention to the 
springtime advent of the birds, and asked for this journal a wel- 
come like that given to the April songsters. With artistic Old 
English lettering in its title, the Chicago Record was consecrated 
to literature and the arts, and, although conducted by a layman, 
was also “ devoted to the church.”” It was an example of engraft- 
ing, the literary interest being made dependent on the interests of 
the Chicago diocese of the Protestant Episcopal church. It may 
perhaps be significant that, along with the advertising notices of 
books and reading which it contained, there were advertisements 
of stained-glass windows. The contents of the Record’s neatly 
printed pages were, however, distinctly literary in character, and 
of excellent quality, having a polish which the news of the Epis- 
copal church only helped to emphasize, as one can readily see on 
looking at the file which the founder presented to the Chicago 
Historical Society. The articles were written in pleasing essay 
style. The editor himself contributed “ Wanderings in Europe,” 
narrative accounts of experiences in the summer of 1855. 
Another series of papers told of “ Painters and Their Works” in 
a manner that was interesting, although the journal had no illus- 
trations. Poetry and “ miscellanea” were interspersed. Among 
the poems “ Written for the Record” were several by Benjamin F. 
Taylor; and of those evidently reprinted were many from the 
pen of William Cullen Bryant. All of the literary periodicals of 
the pioneer period, excepting the Chicago Magazine: The West 
as it Is, which was undertaken contemporaneously with Mr. Wil- 
son’s first effort in March, 1857, had already died, or else lost 
their character and identity, by the time of his arrival. There- 
fore, General Wilson is under the impression that the Chicago 
Record “ was the first literary periodical to appear in Chicago.” 
While still bringing out the Chicago Record, Mr. Wilson 
became the editor of the very best magazine among those which 
have left merely first-number mementoes in the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society. This was the Northwestern Quar- 
terly Magazine, a volume of 104 pages in thick paper cover, 
which was published by Rufus Blanchard, the cartographer and 
historian whose death occurred in 1904. It was a heavy maga- 
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zine of the North American Review type, the most ambitious of 
the kind ever attempted in Chicago, and quite pretentious for so 
early a date as October, 1858. Mr. Blanchard, in a conservative 
announcement on the last page, said: 

On the issue of the pioneer number of this magazine the publisher would 
beg leave to state that he is as well aware that no high pretensions can sustain 
a feeble attempt, as that a worthy effort would be successful without them. 
The Northwestern Quarterly is now before the tribunal of public opinion to 
stand or fall as its merits shall determine. 


In the course of telling what would be the aims of the magazine, 
he said “the broad fields of literature” were to be traversed, and 
“the progress of fine arts to be traced.” 

The contributions which had been selected by his editor were 
printed without authors’ signatures attached, but were of high 
character both as to critical insight and literary style. Typical 
articles in the number bore the following titles: ‘The North- 
west,” “ Padilla,” “A Trick of Fortune,” “The Home of Robert 
Burns,” “The Broken Pitcher,” “ About Painters and Their 
Works,” “ Puns and Punsters,” and “ The Atlantic Telegraph.” 
The “ Literary Notices” contained a review of Titcomb’s Letters 
to Young People. Three local book stores, including “ the largest 
book-house in the Northwest,” were represented by full-page 
advertisements of a character in keeping with the literary merit 
of the periodical, for which the booksellers thus signified their 
approval. General Wilson cherishes many recollections of the 
Northwestern Quarterly. Being president of the Biographical 
Society in New York, and the author of various works on 
memorabilia, historical recollections are his great delight. 
Among reminiscences concerning the Northwestern Quarterly 
Magazine, the most pleasing, told in his own words, is as follows: 

30th Washington Irving and James K. Paulding, and also William 


Cullen Bryant, in letters to the editor, commended it, Paulding saying it was 
“the best first number of any magazine ever published in this country.” 


But although Mr. Wilson had the material for a second number 
in proof, it never was published. And this was not because either 
the “high pretensions” mentioned by the publisher or contribu- 
tions of genuine merit were lacking. Mr. Blanchard was over- 
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taken by financial troubles in his chief business of map-publishing ; 
so the magazine was brought to a sudden end, and sent to the 
oblivion of ephemeral publications. 

Mr. Wilson, however, continued the editing and publishing of 
the Chicago Record each month. This journal lived, under his 
fostering care, for five full years, until March, 1862, when it was 
purchased by a clergyman, through whose literary ministrations 
it lasted only a brief period longer. In “A Word at Parting” 
Mr. Wilson said of the Chicago Record: 


It was the pioneer paper of its character in the Northwest, and various 
were the expressions in regard to its success: 
“Some said, Print it, others said, Not so; 
Some said, It might do good; others said, No.” 
It has been a success—we humbly trust it has done some good. Other 
demands upon our time compel us to relinquish, most reluctantly, a post that 
we have endeavored to fill to the best of our ability. 


The other demands, mentioned but not described in this edi- 
torial valedictory, were those felt by all men at the time in 
response to the nation’s call for volunteers. Mr. Wilson quite 


literally left the pen for the sword. He entered the Union army 
as a major in the Fifteenth Illinois Cavalry, served in the Vicks- 
burgh campaign, and resigned as a brigadier-general in 1865. 
While in the war, General Wilson absorbed the material for his 
printed addresses on Lincoln and Grant, and was led on into the 
literary work which he has since done continuously in New York, 
his last book, Thackeray in the United States, having come out in 
1903. But it was the war which ended his training-school days 
in letters at periodical editing and publishing in pioneer Chicago. 

The war put a temporary stop to the founding of literary 
periodicals. As we have already seen, at least one publication of 
literary interest was begun in each year after 1841 until 1858. 
And since the war, new ones have sprung up every year. But 
between 1858 and the end of the war in 1865, only one periodical 
of literary character was attempted in Chicago. Even that one 
was first announced in a prospectus issued at Washington, D. C., 
and it proved to be a direct engraftment on the national interest 
in the war. This unique bit of war-time literary effort bore as its 
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name the words National Banner. No. 1 of Vol. I, having a 
Chicago imprint, appeared in May, 1862; the last number issued 
at Chicago came out in December of that year; and then the 
headquarters were again located in its place of origin at the 
national capital. 

The National Banner was a sixteen-page journal “ devoted 
to art, literature, music, general intelligence, and the country.”’ 
The objects of the venture, as framed more fully by Miss Delphine 
P. Baker, the proprietor, and proclaimed through a standing 
announcement, were in part, as follows: 

First, to create a patriotic fund for the relief of disabled soldiers and their 
families; second, to diffuse a high-toned moral literature throughout the land; 
and, third, to bind with the golden chain of love all hearts together in one 


grand, glorious national cause. 


The National Banner held out a novel inducement to prospective 
subscribers in the form of a promise that a good part of their 
payments would be turned over directly to “the patriotic fund.” 
Still, the dominant interest aroused by the contents of the peri- 
odical was of a literary nature. A leading feature from month 


to month was a continued story entitled “Olula: A Romance of 
the West.” Among the contributors mentioned, in announce- 
ments frequently made, were George D. Prentice, Benjamin F. 
Taylor, James Grant Wilson, Horace Greeley, James W. Shea- 
han, and William Mathews. Although sounding the new national 
note, the periodical paraded its contributions from “the most 
eminent northwestern clergymen,” and paid special attention to 
literary efforts designed for the western section of the country. 

Il. PERIODICAL LITERATURE FOLLOWING THE WAR 

3orn of the prairie and the wave —the blue sea and the green — 

A city of the Occident, Chicago lay between. 

“T hear the tramp of multitudes who said the map was wrong — 
They drew the net of longitude and brought it right along, 
And swung a great meridian line across the Foundling’s breast, 


And the city of the Occident was neither East nor West.” 
—Benj. F. Taylor, in the Lakeside Monthly, October, 1873. 


The effect of the Civil War in lessening sectional antagonism 
throughout the North, especially the sectionalism of West versus 
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East, was reflected in the literary periodicals of Chicago. This 
impulse toward the national standpoint showed itself in the 
magazines and journals undertaken in the period between 1865 
and the great fire of 1871. There was also the influence of an 
intensified local spirit. Chicago was growing like an adolescent 
giant. The population had increased from a little more than 
100,000 in 1860 to over 200,000 in 1866, and by 1870 it was 
more than 300,000. This growth was matched by a buoyant 
movement in commerce and industry. A flood of energy which 
had been diverted to the war was directed anew to these channels. 
The name “ Chicago”’ appeared on thirteen periodicals of literary 
appeal in the late sixties and early seventies. The Chicagoan, a 
literary weekly coming out on Saturdays in the years 1868 and 
1869, was one of the best of these. But in tracing development, 
the beginning of a tendency toward nationalization is more impor- 
tant. It is to be found in the magazines that were published east 


as well as west. 
The establishment of agencies for distributing periodicals and 
newspapers aided in widening their scope. - Mr. John R. Walsh 


founded the Western News Co. in 1866. This machine for Middle 
West distribution of periodic publications was built upon the 
growing web of railway lines centered in Chicago. The Western 
News Co. became an organic part of the American News Co., 
which had been established in New York ten years earlier. Like 
every branch agency at a subcenter, the Western News Co. 
proved a great aid to the magazines of New York in securing 
national circulation. Mr. Walsh held then, as he does today, in 
1905, that there can be only one literary center in a country. He 
cites the shifting of literary production from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, in Great Britain’s experience, as evidence. At any rate, but 
few promoters of western publishing ventures have had capital 
enough to send out through the news company, for display at the 
newsstands, many copies which might be returned unsold. The 
news company holds back the collections on three issues of a new 
periodical as a guarantee that the publishers will fulfil their agree- 
ment to take back copies not sold. Nevertheless, Chicago pub- 
lishers, except those of the present decade, have complained that 
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the Western News Co. has not been an aid in establishing west- 
ern literary periodicals. 

Within the five years following the close of the Civil War, a 
periodical was started in Chicago which stands today as the most 
notable in the city’s literary history. This was a monthly maga- 
zine which, crudely begun as the Western Monthly, became the 
classic Lakeside Monthly. Of all the periodicals undertaken in 
Chicago, the Lakeside Monthly remains the one most distinctive 
in unalloyed literary appeal, the one most chaste and finished in 
form. Its history is rich in significance. 

In its first number the Western Monthly announced that it 

was “intended to be purely an institution of the West.” The 
western tocsin was again sounded lustily as in the Western 
Magazine of prairie days. The worth of the magazines of the 
East during the preceding decades in affording an outlet for 
eastern writers, and thereby placing American literature side by 
side with the best of the Old World, was loudly praised; but, said 
the announcement, 
the West, with her vast resources, her intellectual men and growing genius, 
is not represented by any magazine whose mission is to explore the fields of 
literature and gather the ripe fruits of her pioneer talent. 
It was declared that western writers looked with an “ unbecoming 
awe” upon those of the East, and “ feared to compete with them 
in the literary arena as then established.” The fault was laid at 
the door of the West for not publishing a magazine of its own. 
Hence the advent of the Western Monthly and the concluding 
words: 


We believe the proverbial go-aheaditiveness of the western people will be 
demonstrated in literary as well as commercial matters, now that the oppor- 


tunity is presented. 
All this appeared in the number of January, 1869. 

Not long before that time, Mr. Francis Fisher Browne, truly 
a pioneer of American culture then and today, arrived in Chicago, 
coming from Buffalo and the East, by steamer on the lakes. Mr. 
Browne had served in the Civil War with a Massachusetts regi- 
ment; and, having seen many men from many sections marching 
to the nation’s common battlefields, he had come out of the war 
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with an enlarged experience and a broadened point of view. 
As a boy, he had learned the printer’s trade in his father’s news- 
paper office, thus acquiring knowledge of the aid that typographic 
art can give to literary form. Like many literary men, he had 
also studied law —first in an office at Rochester, New York, and 
then at the University of Michigan. Ever since his boyhood days 
in the newspaper office and in a New England high school, he 
had, however, been keenly interested in letters. After locating in 
Chicago, his tastes again turned to them. His alert eye saw 
possibilities in the Western Monthly; and, after three or four 
numbers had been published, he purchased an interest in the 
magazine and joined the projector of it, Mr. H. V. Reed, in its 
management. After a time Mr. Reed withdrew from the enter- 
prise, and Mr. Browne became its sole director. 

The beginning of Mr. Browne’s work in the management of 
the magazine was marked by immediate improvement in its style 
and character. The typographical dress of the periodical was 
changed, and its appearance became at once more dignified and 
elegant. Biographical features were dropped out, and its appeal 
became purely literary. The interest in form and subject-matter 
was not then, or afterward, given auxiliary strength by the use 
of illustrations. But the typography became so nearly perfect 
that the Jn/and Printer has declared it to have been the best in any 
Chicago periodical excepting only that influential journal of 
literary criticism, the Dial, which Mr. Browne himself established 
later. 

The change in the name of the periodical was probably the 
most typical single act of a Chicago publisher during the post- 
bellum period. The adjective “western” in a magazine title 
bespoke something provincial, something narrow and restricted in 
aim and scope. Other publishers evidently felt this. Besides the 
Western Monthly, only three Chicago literary periodicals started 
in these years contained the word “ West” in their names; and 
they were journals of a low literary order. A broader and more 
inclusive title was needed to make the magazine expressive of the 
spirit of the times. A study of its files and of the history of the 
period suggested the idea that the editor had doubtless gone 
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through an interesting personal experience in creating the new 
name thus called for by the social movements following the 
Civil War. 

A call upon Mr. Browne in the Dial office at the Fine Arts 
Building was rewarded with a vivid narration of this important 
incident. Looking out over the green space bordering Michigan 

3oulevard to the great blue lake in the distance, Mr Browne con- 
sented to give his recollections of the transforming of the West- 
ern Monthly into the Lakeside Monthly. Soon after his advent 
into the magazine, he felt the narrowness of the word “ western,” 
and began feeling for a name which, while it might retain the 
flavor of locality, would first of all connote a wide interest in the 
zsthetic. The title of the Atlantic Monthly had some such con- 
notation. Mr. Browne devised a long list of possibilities, com- 
pounding words to suggest beauty and fertility — the lake and the 
land. And one day, in 1870, he struck off the word “ Lakeside” 
—a name which, perhaps because it so clearly mirrors the most 
beautiful physical feature of the Chicago environment, has become 
a popular favorite for many ambitious enterprises. For its first 
use Mr. Browne chose it as the looked-for title, and the magazine 
became the Lakeside Monthly. 

Under its new name the magazine made rapid advances in 
influence and reputation, so that it became the nucleus of a large 
publishing and printing house organized in 1870 for the avowed 
purpose of making Chicago as important a center for the manu- 
facture of books and periodicals as it had already become for 
their marketing and distribution. The magazine gave its name 
to the new house, the Lakeside Publishing and Printing Co., for 
which it became the literary organ. In November, 1870, it 
announced editorially that the Lakeside Monthly would hold such 
a relation to this company “as does Harper’s Magazine to the 
great publishing house of Harper Bros. of New York.” The new 
publishing company was a successor to the magazine company 
and the printing firm of Church, Goodman & Donnelly. It 
started with a capital stock of $500,000, and had, besides the 
magazine and other literary interests, a large and well-equipped 
printing-plant. It also erected the Lakeside Building, which, 
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rebuilt, still stands at the corner of Clark and Adams Streets, 
materially reminiscent of the high enterprise. The great fire of 
1871 destroyed the new building and seriously crippled the busi- 
ness, so that book and magazine publishing in Chicago did not 
then assume the proportions reasonably promised at the outset of 
the new organization. A division of interests was made, and 
from that time on the sole responsibility of the magazine rested 
with Mr. Browne. 

The character and quality of the Lakeside became notable, 
and its distinctive literary tone became pronounced, editor and 
contributors seriously striving to maintain the point of view of 
the creative artist. An endeavor was made to present the con- 
tents in such form as to interest American readers not only resid- 
ing in the Middle West, but in all parts of the country, and also 
the English-reading lovers of beauty residing in the Old World 
as well. This outlook was from a height which no previous 
periodical in Chicago had attained. The appeal to the esthetic 
interest was supplemented with an appeal to the interest in knowl- 
edge, through the publication of many profound articles of solid 


information. A scholarly tone resulted. The men connected 
with the popular and sensational magazines today, on reading the 
files of the Lakeside, are inclined to ridicule this characteristic. 
They call it didactic. Such didactics, however, served to empha- 
size the fact that the purely literary contributions to the magazine 
were measured critically by a standard derived from classic 


literature. 

The retention of a decidedly western character was another 
marked feature of the Lakeside. Mr. Browne tried always to get 
material that was indigenous, racy of the soil, expressive of the 
fertility and virility of the Mississippi Valley. The fiction, poetry, 
and essays in the files of the Lakeside show success in expression 
of the life of the Midland West. In the Far West the picturesque 
freshness of the mountains inspired a like use of local color in 
Bret Harte’s Overland Monthly, which was contemporary with 
the Lakeside Monthly, as it in the Middle West was with the 
Atlantic Monthly in New England. Most of the men and women 
who wrote for the Lakeside lived in Chicago and the Middle 
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West, although some were trom the South and a few from the 
East. Many of them were brought out by the Lakeside, and 
much in their first manuscripts was rewritten in Mr. Browne’s 
office. An article on “Literary Chicago” in the New England 
Magazine of February, 1893, states the result, by saying that 
The Lakeside Monthly early took high rank among the first-class literary 
magazines of the country, and elicited the warmest praise, not only from 
American organs of critical opinion, but from such foreign authorities as the 
Saturday Review and la Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The circulation, according to the newspaper annuals, reached 
9,000 in 1871, 10,000 the next year, and in 1873, 14,000, its 
maximum. While the bulk of this was in Chicago’s supporting 
market, west and northwest, a part was east of the Alleghanies. 

The pages of the Lakeside, with their portrayal of mid-western 
character, proved to be one source of satisfaction for a widespread 
desire to read the literature of locality —a desire which was one 
ettect of the war and the growth of the nation. Before that time, 
publishers in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia had generally 
disregarded western subjects and western authors. The few 
remaining literary workers who were active then say it is impos- 
sible for the present generation to appreciate the indifference 
which eastern publishers then felt for the West. With the advent 
of the Lakeside, Scribner's Monthly, the forerunner of the present 
Century, began to give attention to western subjects, and to seek 
the work of western writers. During the years of the Lakeside’s 
growth other eastern publishers began to glean in Mid-West 
fields, and the competition among them for the virile western 
productions, which has since become so keen, was fairly on by the 
time the magazine had reached the zenith of its career. 

Such an influential position came only from years of patient 
perseverance and indomitable energy. Unlike the publishers of 
148 literary ventures of various orders in Chicago lasting only a 
year or less, Mr. Browne went into this undertaking prepared to 
stay. Although loving literature for its own sake, he knows well 
its commercial side; that even the highest grade of literary out- 
put, like grosser wares, must be marketed as merchandise. Mr. 
3rowne was prepared to carry on his chosen enterprise with the 
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highest literary ideals, but with practical business methods for 
reaching the market made by those who appreciate the higher 
literature. The recognition of merit was sought, and it was the 
recognition of such an effort of merit, as that which critics say 
today puts the Atlantic Monthly in a class by itself. Mr. Browne 
evidently felt that this policy, if followed out with patient devo- 
tion, was bound to win in time; and it did win for the Lakeside, in 
spite of business changes and ordeals by fire during years of work 
and waiting. In October, 1870, the Lakeside Monthly had a fore- 
taste of fire, from flames which, though confined to its office, 
burned up an entire issue just off the press, and inflicted other 
serious damage. Then, in October, 1871, the great Chicago con- 
flagration nearly obliterated the magazine, not only weakening 
the new publishing house which had grown out of it, but redu- 
cing the office furniture and subscription list to ashes. But the 
spirit of the Lakeside survived. Mr. Browne passed through all 
this undaunted. The magazine, omitting only the November and 
December issues, went on its way. Not, however, until its fifth 
year, in 1873, did it reach a self-supporting basis. The revenues 
were chiefly from sales and subscriptions at 35 cents per copy and 
$4 a year. The advertising patronage was small, in comparison 
with that of the popular magazines of today. It came mainly 
from local merchants, since the general advertising agencies had 
merely been started in a small way by that time. 

Nearly all of this advertising support and 40 per cent. of the 
circulation fell off in the fretful times following the “ Black 
Friday”’ of the Jay Cooke panic toward the end of 1873. The 
struggle had been hard, the strain long and severe, and when, on 
account of these general financial conditions, additional resources 
of capital and energy were called for, Mr. Browne broke down, 
and, in the spring of 1874, was ordered away by his physician. 
As sole proprietor and editor, Mr. Browne had not specialized 
the establishment sufficiently. There was no one at hand trained 
to take his place either in business management or in editorial 
direction. At this time the publishers of Scribner's Monthly 
made a proposal for consolidation, which was a unique recognition 
of Chicago publishing on the part of New York publishers. But 
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this was declined, Mr. Browne deciding that, if the magazine 
must die, it should go down as it had lived—the Lakeside 
Monthly. In February, 1874, it suspended publication—a 
measure of necessity which at the time was thought to be only 
temporary. But it proved otherwise; and thus was closed the 
career of an enterprise in periodical literature which, in many 
respects, was the most important in the history of the literary 


interests of Chicago. 

A publication of magazine form, generally called the Chicago 
Magazine, came out in the period of prosperity following the war. 
Its complete name, however, was the Chicago Magazine of 
Fashion, Music, and Home Reading. It was created by a coterie 
of fashionable ladies. Mrs. M. L. Rayne, who today contributes 
“Fun and Philosophy” to the editorial page of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, was the editor and leading spirit in the company. 
This magazine was the first of several Chicago periodicals 
designed to couple an interest in zsthetic writing with the zsthetic 
interest in dress. Possibly the fashions then did not call for 
tailor-made gowns. At any rate, the literary style of the poems, 
short stories, and serials, the printed trimming for the substantial 
material on modes, was characterized by something of looseness. 
The magazine secured a circulation of 3,000, chiefly local. It 
first appeared in 1870; numbers in the file of the Historical 
Society run to 1872; and the name appears in newspaper annuals 
until 1876. 

One of the military titles used by boys at play in the Civil 
War time was stereotyped on the cover of a remarkable journal 
of juvenile literature, the Little Corporal. This little periodical 
was begun in Chicago the second month after fighting men came, 
from Appomattox, to their homes and children. The Little Cor- 
poral’s slogan, shown in the files for 1865 and 1866 at the His- 
torical Society’s library, sounded forth as follows: “ Fighting 
against Wrong, and for the Good and the True and the Beauti- 
ful.” 

The authors of the periodical resided in Evanston, the 
suburban center of culture. Alfred L. Sewell, of the Evanston 
Index, was the publisher; Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller was the 
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editor; Miss Frances Willard was a contributor. The Little 
Corporal was not, however, a temperance or religious organ. 
Nor did it uphold any sectionalism as the only papers for children 
attempted in the prairie period had done. There had been two of 
these, one in each decade of that period. The first, a weekly 
attempted by Kiler K. Jones, who later founded the Gem of the 
Prairie, antedated all but two of the quasi-literary periodicals for 
adults started in Chicago’s young days, being begun in May, 
1843. A tattered copy of its last number, dated July 26, 1843, 
which is one of the Historical Society’s curios, contains, besides 
the pioneer projector’s farewell words to the effect that he had 
done his best at “editor, compositor, pressman, and devil's duty,” 
the original prospectus. Its significant line is this: “ The Youth’s 
Gazette: devoted expressly to the interests of the youth of the 
West.” The other early paper for children, begun at Chicago in 
1853, and lasting only a short time, was christened the Youth’s 
Western Banner. But in 1865 no western modifier was given to 
the name of the Little Corporal.. In the nationalizing which 
marked the social process in the United States at the time, it was 
even easier to find common ground for the children than for older 
people, especially when the ground taken was the universal inter- 
est in story. The paper, a monthly in journal form, was filled 
with secular, juvenile literature, of the best quality. 

The Little Corporal became permanent by accident. It was 
originally published for the United States Sanitary Commission 
in connection with a fair. But it proved to be so popular and 
successful that it was continued, enduring for an entire decade. 
It quickly attained a national circulation, being the first periodical 
from Chicago to secure wide attention, and the first juvenile in the 
country to be read by children everywhere. It was the forerunner 
of St. Nicholas, which magazine was established at New York 
during the Little Corporal’s sixth year. From it the Youth’s 
Companion, though established long before, in Boston, made 
adaptations which have promoted the popularity of that paper. 

The enormous circulation of the Little Corporal is historic in 
the records of Chicago publishing. The first American News- 
paper Directory, issued in 1869, by George P. Rowell & Co., New 
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York, rated it at 80,000. But in the recollections of Mr. Francis 
F. Browne, Mr. John McGovern, and others who were among its 
readers, the Little Corporal is credited with having reached a cir- 
culation of 100,000 in its first or second year. 

This large circulation was unhappily the cause of its decline 
and cessation. The price of subscription for twelve monthly 
numbers was $1, one of the first instances of low prices in pub- 
lishing. But the thousands and thousands of subscribers added 
to Mr. Sewell’s lists did not bring proportionate additions of 
thousands of dollars from advertisements. In periodical pub- 
lishing the unit on which advertising rates are based is each 1,000 
copies per issue. And for each of the added units of circulation 
the publisher must get additional revenue from his advertising 
pages, especially if he is publishing at popular prices. Mr. Sewell, 
with his long list of subscribers in hand, found himself ahead of 
the times. Advertising had not yet become extensive and the 
first source of success in business. The local firms which gave 
him advertising notices would pay only small sums; for they 
cared to reach but a part of his readers. With a small circulation 
these sums would bring a profit; but, after a certain point was 
reached, every copy demanded was printed at a loss. Everybody's 
Magazine, of New York, was threatened during the past year, on 
account of the increase in circulation caused by the Lawson 
articles on “ Frenzied Finance,” with a similar predicament, but 
could immediately raise the selling price per copy, and at the 
expiration of advertising contracts secure their renewal at a 
higher rate. Many a Chicago publisher since Mr. Sewell’s day 
has sighed for such a circulation. 

A squad of juvenile publications, in imitation of the Little 
Corporal, sprang into existence. Fifteen such were started 
between 1865 and 1871. Eight of these were not revived after 
the fire, and all except the Little Corporal and two others were 
very short-lived. Little Folks, begun in 1860, lasted until 1877. 
This was advertised as a monthly of “illustrated juvenile litera- 
ture,” but was sold for 30 cents a year. The Young Folks’ 
Monthly, undertaken in 1870, continued until 1883. An adver- 
tisement in a newspaper annual for 1880 said it was “a live, 
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sparkling, illustrated magazine for boys and girls, and older 
people with young hearts, containing thirty-two pages of illus- 
trations and reading matter best calculated to amuse and instruct 
the young.” This advertisement, with its tone of commonness, 
has a meaning for this essay. It helps to show the range of inter- 
est people have in literary productions, from the classic to the 
common. In these juveniles we readily see one tendency toward 
the development of the “ family-story ” periodical —a type which 
not long after this period became well known to the printing trade. 

Another part of this “family-story” line of specialization 
appeared in the periodicals for adults. Back in the prairie period 
some of the pioneer publishers of general literary-miscellany 
periodicals had called attention to the “family reading” in their 
columns, and had emphasized the special interest it had for 
families in homes on the farms. But in 1868 home papers with 
home titles made their first appearance. The Home Eclectic 
came out, and continued monthly until 1870, acquiring only a 
small constituency. The Chicago Western Home also was started, 
secured 20,000 subscribers by 1870, and disappeared in the dis- 
aster of 1871. In 1869, A. N. Kellogg, the inventor of “ patent 
insides,” the printed sheets sent to country newspapers for com- 
pletion with local items, founded the Evening Lamp. This is a 
large co-operative newspaper, printed from the best plate-matter 
of the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co. It is filled with serials, 
stories, sketches, and miscellaneous matter of interest and of fair 
quality. It is sent out weekly to this day. Three other family 
fireside papers were started in time to be burned out by the fire. 

Chicago’s famous holocaust destroyed the files of some maga- 
zines and journals from the earlier period, and a majority of 
those originated after the war. Many periodicals lived only long 
enough for their names to be put into the newspaper directories 
published in New York and Philadelphia. This is true concern- 
ing not a few of the 306 in the bibliography of literary publica- 
tions attempted in Chicago up to 1905, compiled during the course 
of investigation for these papers. The newspaper annuals are the 
one source of information about them. And at least one such 
directory for every year since the first was brought out, has been 
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consulted. These records are not altogether satisfactory on the 
point of duration. The founding dates which they contain are 
sometimes inaccurate. They do not give the dates of suspension. 
And often the name of a periodical and data concerning it have 
been repeated in the annuals for one or two years after its publica- 
tion has ceased. But when no corrections from files or interested 
persons were obtainable, the first and last years of a publication’s 
appearance in the directory lists have been taken for the statistics 
herein given. Andreas commented that for his History of Chi- 
cago (1884) it was occasionally impracticable to decide whether 
some of the publications announced “had assumed form or 
remained inchoate in the projectors” because the records in news- 
paper directories were inaccurate. He said it was impossible to 
get specific dates, the fire having destroyed printed evidence, and 
memories proving unreliable. Paul Selby, in preparing a section 
on “ Defunct Newspapers and periodicals”’ for Moses and Kirk- 
land’s History of Chicago (1895), drew heavily on Andreas for 
the early period, and then devoted only a column and a half to the 
periodicals after 1857, saying: ‘‘ The records of subsequent years 
are even more imperfect than the preceding.” In no history of 
Chicago has the ground been covered. The /nter-Ocean’s His- 
tory of Chicago, Its Men and Institutions (1900), dismisses the 
subject with a brief paragraph stating that Chicago has made a 
number of attempts at high-grade literary magazines, but that 
“none has met with noteworthy success, probably owing to the 
fact that literature is not of a local character.”’ A list of 107 
newspapers and periodicals destroyed in the fire was compiled in 
1872 by James W. Sheahan and George P. Upton, who com- 
plained that they had to depend solely on memory in getting it 
ready for their volume, The Great Conflagration: Chicago, Its 
Past, Present, and Future. 


[To be continued] 
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The Middle Ages are completely incomprehensible if one does 
not connect them with the whole evolution of Roman civilization 
of which they form the continued development. If the Christi- 
anity of the Orient and the barbarians of the North succeeded in 
their slow conquest of the Roman world, it was because this 


world was profoundly prepared for it, and had even arrived at an 


analogous result without their intervention. One may say that 
for all the peoples that had been included within the Roman 
Empire, as well in Asia and Africa as in Europe, the rural estate 
was until the end of the fifteenth century the foundation of social 
life, of its political organization, and notably of the establishment 
of frontiers. Commerce and industry had declined; gold and 
silver were withdrawn from circulation in order to be turned 
toward the Orient; all exchanges tended to be made in kind; and 
even within the rural estates production was carried on with a 
view to direct consumption upon the estate; even the public pre- 
stations were paid in kind: corvees, military service, etc. The 
great social inequalities arose from the soil; these inequalities, 
clad in military magnificence and invested with the authority of 
the courts of justice, formed the basis of the feudal system. This 
did not bind together the parts of one society alone, but of diverse 
collectivities; there was a hierarchy of states, just as there was a 
hierarchy within each of them. The feudal system at a certain 
period bound together the most diverse populations of several 
continents, although without their knowledge, into a really com- 
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mon organization, which was very striking, for example, in the 
case of the Mussulmans and the Christians at the time of the 
Crusades. 

During almost all of this period political sovereignties were 
demesnial properties which had their frontiers just as all estates 
have their boundaries; they expanded or shrunk like other estates 
through fraudulent or violent occupation, by purchase or sale, 
through marriage, inheritance, or partition. All the surplus of 
social superstructure modeled itself upon this demesnial organiza- 
tion, as well as Christianity itself, whose primitive tendencies had 
been toward equality. External frontiers are always related to 
internal inequalities, upon which the principle of sovereignty in 
reality rests; they also represent existing inequalities between 
different societies. They arise or decline according to the establish- 
ment of regular and peaceful relationships, and they are restrained 
or developed as they prevent or favor the leveling of intersocial 
conditions and their integration into a common existence. 

In the first century almost all the Christian churches were in 
the East, with the exception of those of Rome and Pozzuoli; the 
Jews figured in large numbers in them. Christianity, however, 
was not a unilateral development of Judaism, and as it grew it 
was augmented by the theological and philosophical tributaries of 
all the beliefs and doctrines which, relative to the existing con- 
ditions, were the best adapted to their environment. Already in 
the second century Christianity developed in Asia, in Greece, in 
Italy, and gained a foothold in Gaul and in Africa. In the third, 
it continued to spread where it had already been introduced, and 
it penetrated into Spain, especially into Batica, which was the 
part most Romanized; in the fourth, it established itself in the 
center of the Balkan peninsula. 

In proportion as it spread it became definite and organized. 
At the Council of Carthage in 258 there were eighty-one bishops 
from Africa. About the year 400 there were bishops in every 
Roman province, and their bishoprics did not correspond with 
the divisions of the empire. About the year 324 the frontiers 
of the latter were crossed; there was a bishop of the Goths, and 
another of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. In short, the religious 
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frontiers tended to become independent of the internal adminis- 
trative and governmental divisions, and to overstep the military 
and political frontiers of the empire. This, indeed, is evidence 
that there are other frontiers than the latter. I add that even 
religious or moral frontiers are not purely ideological, but imply 


a temporal constitution. 

Like the Christian invasion, that of the barbarian peoples was 
slow, but irresistible. It was often and at first an obscure and 
apparently peaceful infiltration. Gradually they were admitted 
either as colonies, or as mercenaries with their chiefs. These 
chiefs ended by taking high military rank, and being charged 
with the defense of the empire against new invaders. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries the invasions became more violent; 
they harassed both the East and the West. Beginning with the 
end of the fifth century, the Visigoths made themselves masters 
of Spain and of Gaul; of the latter as far as the Loire, and of the 
former the whole except the region included between the Duero 
on the south and the ocean on the west, where the Suevi set up a 
kingdom. The kingdom of Burgundy included almost all of the 
basin of the Rhone, where, however, Provence was held by the 
Visigoths. It is seen that these new states were not bounded by 
rigorous physical frontiers. They embraced one or several basins 
and mountain regions. 

The kingdom of the Franks extended from the ocean on the 
west to the lower course of the Rhine on the north, and along the 
whole middle basin of the Rhine on the east and of the upper 
Rhine on the southeast. Burgundy, to the south of the Frankish 
kingdom, occupied the sources of the Seine, of the Marne, and of 
the Meuse. One can therefore no longer say that these peoples 
occupied one or more basins which naturally confined them within 
these limits. Mountains, rivers, and basins may occasionally be 
adapted as frontiers, but only to the extent to which they may 
temporarily correspond to the internal state of the forces of a 
society relative to surrounding forces. The kingdom of the 
Franks included the mouths and the greater part of the basins of 
the Seine, the Scheldt, the Marne, the Meuse, the Moselle, and 
the Rhine. 
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The kingdom of the Ostrogoths extended over the whole of 
Italy as far as the Alps on the west, and the Danube on the north 
and the east, and included Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia as 
far as Cattaro on the Adriatic. The Roman Empire no longer 
included anything but the peninsula south of the Danube, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, and the two Libyas. The rest of the north 
coast of Africa was held by the Vandals, with the Balearics, 
Corsica, and Sardinia. Where in all this are the natural fron- 
tiers? When the frontier chances to be represented by mountains 
and rivers, it is always temporarily, just as if it were a matter of 
simple guide-boards. And yet it will not occur to any sensible 
person to say that it ts the guide-board which makes the frontier. 
Moreover, the boundaries of these newly constituted kingdoms, 
like those of the empire, were changing continually. In 526, at 
the death of Theodoric, the kingdom of the Visigoths was over- 
thrown in Spain, but it continued to occupy Provencial Septi- 
mania, on the other side of the Pyrenees in Gaul. In Spain itself 
the kingdom of the Suevi extended the length of the mountains 
among the Cantabri and the Basques. The kingdom of Bur- 
gundy was slightly modified, but that of the Franks extended 
now from the Pyrenees northward, embracing, besides its former 
basins, those of the Garonne, the Dordogne and the Vienne. 
That of the Ostrogoths continued. All that one may conclude is 
the tendency in the West toward the establishment of three great 
states: Italy, Spain, and France; but neither mountains nor 
rivers formed their a priori boundaries. Spain retained, in geo- 
graphical Gaul, Septimania, while Italy possessed, beyond the 
Alps, the lower valley of the Rhone, and also Retia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, and Dalmatia; the Franks also held Alemannia. 

This situation was an unstable one, by reason of the internal 
social constitution as well as of intersocial relations and conflicts. 
Thus, in the kingdom of the Franks, the German custom of divi- 
sion of the sovereignty among the sons of the king, either at or 
before his death, tended constantly to the destruction of political 
unity, without taking account of other peoples that would continue 
to disturb the map of the West —a map which was destined to be 
modified, independently of this consideration, by the fact that all 
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social equilibrium is by definition a living and unstable equi- 


librium. 
The same continuous changes occurred in the Mediterranean 


world. Since 476 there had been no emperor at Rome; the 
Roman Empire of the East persisted. In 533 it reconquered 
Africa, Sardinia and Corsica, and the Balearics from the Vandals; 
in 535. Sicily and Dalmatia from the Ostrogoths; from 536 t 
553 it regained the whole of the Italian peninsula, with the excep- 


tion of the northern part of the old diocese of Italy, that is to say, 
Reetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. In 554 it had retaken all of the 
southeast of Spain from the Visigoths, and it extended beyond 
the Guadalquivir. It was a real offensive return of the old 
empire, but its center was at Byzantium, and the force of this 
return scarcely made itself felt in the West. At the accession of 
Justinian there were sixty-four provinces, grouped in six dio- 
ceses, which were again divided between two pretorian pre- 
fectures, that of Illyria and that of the East, the latter the more 
extensive. These divisions were neither ethnic nor geographical. 
After the reconquest of Africa, seven new provinces were estab- 
lished with one prefecture; after that of Italy, twelve provinces 
and one prefecture. Under these conditions, Justinian restored 
to Rome her old privileges; but peoples and regions were con- 
fused without regard to their ethnical affinities or to geographical 
regions. The true delimitations were of another sort; the civil 
and military powers were everywhere clearly separated; quite in 
contrast with the old imperial policy, the provinces might from 
this time become more extended, without this extension, thanks to 
the separation of powers, presenting any dangers. 

However, in the administrative districts where the domina- 
tion lacked complete stability, and especially in those bordering 
upon the frontiers, the two powers, civil and military, were 
reunited. This system was even extended at times to Italy and to 
Africa in case of necessity. It is always, in fact, upon the fron- 
tiers, where instability relative to internal forces is the greatest, 
that military force tends to appear. From here this military force 
tends also to impress its authoritative character upon the whole 
internal social structure, and even at times, as we see in the case 
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of the military marches, it is here that are formed the military 
centers of new states which at certain times become the centers 
for the formation of new military states. 

Since at the frontiers the civil authority was confused with the 
military power, the boundary line was fortified. Garrisons and 
fortresses were increased upon the Danube as far as the sea, and 
behind this first defensive line six hundred strong places were put 
in a state of defense in Dardania, in Thrace, in Macedonia, in 
Epirus, and in Thessaly. The mountains and rivers were not, as 
a matter of fact, even military frontiers, except as they were 
defended, just as the sword does not become a weapon until it is 
taken in hand. Still farther toward the interior, the defiles of 
Thermopylz, the isthmus of Corinth, the Chersonesus of Thrace, 
and the Crimea were barred by long walls. Already the emperor 
Anastasius had erected them from the Black Sea to the Sea of 
Marmora in order to defend Constantinople; and in Asia the 
same thing was done between Trebizond and the Euphrates; a 
long line of fortresses extended along the Persian frontier. 
Africa itself was covered with strongholds. It was not that 
rivers and mountains were lacking, but that they were ineffective 
as social frontiers, because they are not social nor even military 
frontiers. They are rendered secure only upon condition of being 
fortified; that is to say, by social, even merely military, frontiers. 
They are secured only by being fortified or crossed; and even 
then this is only from the military point of view, which itself is 
subject to all the fluctuations of other social forces from without 
and from within. 

Thus true military marches were established; the com- 
manders of these marches lacked only sovereignty, and even 
this was delegated to them. In the echelonned places of the 
limes bands of stationary limitanei held garrison; ducs were 
placed in authority over the guards of the marches, with com- 
manders of militia at their head. Only with this difference from 
the period of the Roman Empire that the fortifications and garri- 
sons were no longer solely at the extreme frontiers; the whole 
Byzantine Empire was covered with them. It was a sign of evi- 
dent weakness; but it prevented neither the Slavs, nor the 
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Lombards, nor the Huns and other barbarians, from invading 
the empire either with violence or by means of concessions of 
lands. 

On the other hand, the Christian church continued to spread 
and to become organized. It became centralized through the 
establishment of its hierarchy. From the middle of the fifth 
century it was divided into five provinces or patriarchates: Rome, 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, besides the 
autonomous province of Cyprus. The boundaries of these divi- 
sions were modeled, at least in the East, upon the civil boundaries. 
The city had its bishops; the chief place of the province, its 
metropolitan; the patriarch was at the head of one or of several 
dioceses. Just as the temporal power was divided between the 
East and the West, so the bishop of Constantinople tended to 
become the pope of the Eastern church. The council of 381 had 
given him the first place after the bishop of Rome. In the sixth 
century he became ecumenical patriarch, in spite of the popes of 
Rome, who were sole patriarchs of the West. 

Just as kingdoms were founded at the expense of the empire 
both at home and abroad, so too there were formed national 
churches in Ethiopia, in Persia, in Armenia, and in Iberia. These 
churches were, at the most, vassals of the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, of Antioch, and of Constantinople. The feudal hierarchy 
was thus organized within the bosom of the government of souls. 
The bonds of this hierarchy, like those of the temporal hierarchy, 
were weak or powerful according to circumstances. From the 
end of the fifth century the church of Persia inclined toward 
Nestorianism; that of Armenia, toward the Monophysite heresy. 

In Gaul there existed a national church, with its vicariate at 
Arles. There was also the Celtic church of Bretagne and of Ire- 
land. In reality, it was, as always, through adaptations and 
differentiations, which went sometimes to the point of schism and 
heresy, that Christianity developed. In the second half of the 
sixth century its domain extended as far as Nubia, as well as 
among the pagans of the Caucasus and the Black Sea. In the 
West the barbarians, Burgundians, Suevi, Visigoths, at first 
Arians, went over to Rome; the Lombards remained recalcitrant. 
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In the diocese of Africa the church struggled against the Dona- 
tists, and converted Tripolitana, Mauretania, and Sardinia. At 
the North it incorporated within itself the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Scots. It organized its less stationary or mobile militia. The 
principal phenomenon is that the frontiers of the church extended 
beyond those of any of the states of the period, and even beyond 
the limits of the old Roman Empire. Gregory the Great estab- 
lished the real primacy of the Roman church in the West—a 
primacy hitherto rather nominal than effective. At the same time, 
the temporal domain was extending; for just as the soul, in spite 
even of the doctrine of the church, is inseparable from the body 
and the power of matter, so there is no spiritual sovereignty with- 
out temporal sovereignty. That is possible only with doctrines 
which are not fitted to become social beliefs. The temporal 
sovereignty of the popes sprang naturally, like all sovereignty in 
its beginnings, from property. The popes had become the great- 
est landed proprietors in Italy at a period when land comprised 
the principal sort of wealth. Their domains, arranged in divisions 
designated by the name of patrimonics, comprised each the total 
real property, massae, held in each province. The papacy thus 
rad patrimonies not only in Italy, but in Gaul, in Africa, and 
elsewhere. The different portions of each of these patrimonies 
were occupied and cultivated by colonists attached to the soil; 
they were worked either directly or through tenants, but always 
under the direction and oversight of an ecclesiastical rector. At 
the time the pope was, it is true, still only a great proprietor, but 
nevertheless here lay the origin of his temporal power — an origin 
analogous to that of the temporal power of the feudal lords, which 
inversely became invested with a spiritual power such as that of 
the administration of justice. 

From all that precedes, one may see perfectly that the forma- 
tion of new states at this period, with their respective frontiers, 
was determined above all by the development of internal social 
conditions in correlation with external forces of the same charac- 
ter. Under feudalism and during the Middle Ages, the play of 
these forces was more complex than it perhaps had ever been. A 


given man might be vassal in one territory and paramount lord of 
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another, in regions which might even be far distant from one 
another and not bound together in any way; just as one may be 
the proprietor of lands which are not contiguous. The true hier- 


archical bond which set limits to social forces was the feudal con- 
tract; general frontiers and particular subdivisions were only the 
verification of these relations. These frontiers and these divisions 
of sovereignty, like those of property, took account, and were 
obliged to take account, of mountains, or rivers, or streams, only 
in so far as these coincided, to a greater or less degree, with 
kingdoms, principalities, or seigneurial domains; just as, in the 
case of present titles to property, one indicates its boundaries, 
which may be in a given case a stream, but which may also 
cross it. 

It is no more astonishing to see the continuous changes of 
frontiers in the Germanic west, beginning with the sixth century, 
than it is to observe those which occur in private domains at all 
times. Political sovereignty always tends to approach economic 
sovereignty. At this time the latter rested upon the ownership of 
the soil. In 511 the four sons of Clovis divided the Frankish 
Empire among themselves as a hereditary domain. Aquitaine 
was made the subject of a special division among them, on account 
of the superior richness of its products. Likewise in 561, at the 
death of Clotaire the First, who had again become sole master of 
the empire, and had increased his patrimony by the addition of 
Burgundy and Provence, the inheritance was divided among his 
four sons. In this partition they took account of the value of the 
divisions, and not of their extent or geographical limits, which 
were secondary matters. One portion comprised all the south and 
west of present France (except Bretagne), with the basins of the 
Garonne, the Loire, and the Seine; another, the north and the 
west, with the whole basin of the Scheldt; the third, the basin of 
the Rhone; the last, those of the Meuse and the Rhine. These 
boundaries changed as the result of new deaths and partitions. 
The unity re-established in 613 was again broken up to make 
place, in 634, for two distinct kingdoms, the one of Austrasia, 
the other of Burgundy and Neustria. Each of the two kings, says 
Fredegarius, obtained “an equal number of subjects, and equa! 
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territories.” And by equal territories it is not necessary to under- 
stand equal areas, but rather equivalent areas; for otherwise the 
number of the subjects would not have been equal. In reality, in 
order to make the partition, they established a balance of social, 
and especially of economic, forces. These forces are the result 
of a combination of territory and of population. It was in accord- 
ance with this balance that the delimitation of the frontiers was 
traced. 

Again, at the death of Charles Martel, in 741, the Frankish 
heritage was re-established in its unity, and was even increased 
by the addition of the duchies of Thuringia and Alemannia; and 
Bavaria and Frisia were rendered tributary. The Mussulmans 
had been completely driven out of Gaul. On the northwest the 
empire extended as far as the mouth of the Weser; on the south, 
to the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean; on the west, except for 
Bretagne, it touched the ocean; on the east it skirted the Saale, 
the Erzgebirge, and the Bohmerwald, and included the upper 
basin of the Danube, with the secondary basins of its southern 
tributaries. In 768 the empire was again divided. The first 
Carolingian kings scarcely took account of what we call nation- 
alities, nor even of the great provincial divisions of Frankish 
Gaul. <Austrasia and Aquitaine, for example, were divided into 
two zones of almost equal extent, with artificial frontiers. Far 
from being separations, they were destined to be reunited, from a 
strategical and political point of view, in such a way that a com- 
munity of action was naturally imposed. Such was the spirit of 
the act by which Pepin himself determined the division between 
his two sons. Karlman having died in 771, the unity of the 
inheritance was reconstituted in favor of Charlemagne. For a 
time three great empires coexisted, and the evolution of each of 
them shows that no society is arrested, either in its extension or 
in its decline, by physical limits. Neither in an exclusively ethnic 
sense, nor in one exclusively geographical, are there natural fron- 
tiers, any more than there are natural laws. There are no laws 
but social laws, nor any frontiers but social frontiers. 

At the death of Mahomet, in 632, the political and religious 
unity of the Arabian peninsula, shaken for a moment, had been 
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reconstituted by force. What admirable natural frontiers were 
those which constituted the geographical limits of this peninsula, 
with its largely homogeneous peoples! 

And yet, shortly after the death of the prophet, the Arabs 
spread beyond the peninsula to the north, and, in spite of moun- 
tains, conquered Syria, and even Egypt and Persia, in spite of 
their rivers. The republic of Arab tribes became a great empire, 
at once religious and military. It was internal social conditions 
which brought about unity in the peninsula of its origin, and it 
was the same conditions which in their development provoked the 
Arab overflow of boundaries; but wherever it succeeded in 
spreading, it adapted itself to existing conditions by seeking in 
part their level; and when the inundation was stopped, it was 
because it had exhausted its own strength, and was, moreover, 
halted by other social forces which were more powerful relative 
to the state of civilization at that time. Successively, Africa, 
upper Asia, the isle of Cyprus, and Spain, with the exception of 
the mountainous part in the northwest, became subject to Mus- 
sulman domination. Septimania even was conquered in the 
eighth century, and the other islands of the Mediterranean during 
the two following centuries. henceforth the frontiers of the 
Mussulman world in Asia were, upon the east, the whole basin of 
the Indus and the mountains; upon the north, the Aral Sea and 
the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasus between the latter and the 
Black Sea; in Africa it included Egypt and the whole coast of the 
Mediterranean to a point beyond the Strait of Gibraltar; in 
Europe it overstepped the Pyrenees. The empire embraced the 
basins of the Indus, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Amu Daria, 
the lower and middle Nile, and all the Spanish streams; it touched 
two oceans and dominated the Mediterranean upon the west, the 
east, and the south. Where shall we draw the natural frontiers 
of this empire? Where ought it to stop? To what point could 
it legitimately advance? Why did it end by being broken up 
politically and religiously? Why were distinct caliphates formed 
in Spain, in Maghreb, in Egypt, in Bagdad, with their distinct 
territorial divisions? Why, finally, from 870 to 874, were the 
Arabs and the Arabic tongue in Asia reduced to the same limits 
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as before Islam? It is evident that all these important changes 
can be interpreted only by means of internal and external socia! 
conditions, of which military conflicts are only the violent expres- 
sion, and so-called political frontiers the result. A people has 
never been restored to its natural boundaries, any more than it 
has reached them during the period of its growth. It is, in fact, 
impossible to determine them. When the Turkish and Mongolian 
domination had begun in Asia, and after the Mongols in 1258 had 
overthrown the caliphate, the Arabs remained only in the Semitic 
countries, or in those formerly made Semitic by the Pheenicians. 

The three great empires — Carolingian, Arab, and Byzantine 
— represented an unstable and momentary equilibrium, like all 
social and organic equilibria. The very causes which favored 
their formation led also to their dissolution. Any one of the 
three disappearing, the other two had no longer any raison d’étre. 

From 806, at the apogee of his power, Charlemagne deter- 
mined upon the division of his empire after his death. It included 
regions simply tributary. At this time the empire extended 
beyond the Pyrenees as far as the Ebro; on the west it extended 
along the Atlantic, the English Channel, the North Sea, the Eider, 
and the Baltic Sea as far as the mouth of the Vistula, whose 
course bounded it on the northeast; from this point it was 
bounded on the east by the Tisxa, and by the Narenta as far as the 
mouth of the latter stream on the Adriatic; on the south it 
included north and central Italy, and touched the Mediterranean 
coast of Gaul. Neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees served as its 
frontiers. As to rivers, it included the great fluvial basins of the 
Adour, the Po, the Garonne, the Loire, the Seine, the Somme, the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, the Rhine, the Ems, the Weser, and the Elbe, 
and, besides, the basin of the Danube as far as the country of the 
Avars. <A military march was established beyond the Pyrenees, 
where the empire was in direct contact with the Arab power. 

At his death, in accordance with the act of partition, the 
empire was divided among his three sons; this could be done 
without danger at that time, or else it is probable either that the 
Germanic custom had been modified in regard to the right of 
primogeniture, or that, in the absence of this adaptation, the 
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empire, thus divided, had been in a state of inferiority as com- 
pared with its neighbor. One portion extended from the Ebro to 


the Loire and the Alps; the second, from the Loire to the Vistula 
at the south and at the north, as far as the Danube and the moun- 
tains of Retia and of Neustria on the east, whence it commanded 
the valleys of Lombardy. The third, including its tributary coun- 
tries, comprised Lombardy, the greater part of Bavaria, Aleman- 
nia to the south of the Danube with Retia; in Italy it bordered 
upon the pontifical states which, extending from the Adriatic to 
the Mediterranean, separated Carolingian Italy from the duchies 
of Spoleto and Benevento—tributary states which were, how- 
ever, rather inclined toward attaching themselves to the Empire 
of the East, which held Sicily and the southern part of the penin- 
sula, as well as the coasts of Dalmatia, with their islands. 


{To be continued] 
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REVIEWS 
Elements of Sociology. By Frank W. BLackmar, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Economics in the University of 
Kansas. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The most essential thing in a book review is to see the point of 
view of the author and to make prominent the chief merit of his work. 

The need which Professor Blackmar has attempted to meet in his 
Elements of Sociology is very evident from a mere glance at its table 
of contents. The outline, divisions, and general treatment of the sub- 
ject are at once a comment upon former textbooks and an explana- 
tion of the appearance of a new one. 

Professor Blackmar is aware of the fact, as other teachers of 
sociology must be, that there is an urgent demand for a textbook 
throughout the country. There are colleges in which the study of 
sociology has lagged for want of a suitable textbook, and other col- 
leges which would have introduced the subject but for the same lack 
of a good book to begin with. Not only has the absence of a good 
textbook kept sociology out of the curriculums of many institutions, 
but has kept it out of favor among students where it has been taught. 


Only in universities where the resources render a textbook less neces- 


sary has sociology been able to make much headway. 

This urgent need of a textbook does not imply that the books 
which have been heretofore used are of no value. The Principles of 
Sociology by Giddings contains subject-matter which cannot be 
omitted in any study of the fundamental principles of society, but it 
does not deal with many aspects of the subject with which the stu- 
dent should be made acquainted. Ward’s textbook, while containing 
an admirable condensation of his own system of sociology, gives 
almost no information in regard to the ideas and points of view of 
other writers. The Introduction to the Study of Society by Small 
and Vincent has answered to the demand for a systematic and scien- 
tific plan for studying contemporaneous problems, but it does not 
now meet the need of students who wish to obtain a general view 
of the science up to date. Spencer’s books on sociology are too large 
and expensive. And so none of the books thus far are free from 
serious objections as texts for beginners. 
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It is clear that Professor Blackmar proposed to write a book 
which would give a general view of both the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of the science, and to make prominent the chief ideas of 


sociological writers to date. 

Viewed in this light, the book is a success. It opens up the whole 
field »f sociology, and, while keeping himself modestly in the back- 
ground, the author attempts to give a fair and explicit presentation 
of the ideas of others. 

The book has seven subdivisions: (1) “ Nature and Import of 
Sociology ;”’ (2) “ Social Evolution ;” (3) “ Socialization and Social 
Control;” (4) “Social Ideals;” (5) “Social Pathology,” dealing 
with practical subjects such as charity, poverty, crime, social 
degeneration; (6) “ Methods of Investigation; (7) “ History of 
Sociology.”” It brings out the general views found in the works of 
Spencer, Gumplowicz, Schaeffle, Lilienfeld, Mackenzie, Tarde, Le 
Bon, Letourneau, De Greef, Giddings, Small, Ward, Ross, Ely, Mill, 
Malthus, Warner, Henderson, etc. 

The chief merit of the book from the theoretical side is that it 
gives an intelligent statement of the view-points of all the leading 
sociological writers. The chief merit from the practical side is that 
it touches upon a variety of vital and interesting problems in such a 
way as to tempt the student to go forward and specialize. 

While it is not often easy to grasp the central idea and chief 
merit of a book, it is always easy to point out defects. The vast field 
which every book must leave uncovered gives the critic a wide range 
for fault-finding. In the present case the reviewer ventures to sug- 
gest that the book would have been stronger if it devoted more 
careful attention to Comte and Spencer. An outline of Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy, and especially of his fine study of the evolu- 
tion of society, would have added a few very valuable pages. More 
details might have been given showing Spencer’s conclusions as to 
origins and as to the general laws governing the evolution of indus- 
try, the family, religion, etc. And some statement of the factors of 
society, such as Spencer gives in his first volume of Principles of 
Sociology, would have helped to indicate to the student the sources 
from which social laws are to be derived. The space devoted to 
Le Play does not seem proportionate to his contribution to sociology, 
as the whole modern habit of investigating actual conditions is 
largely the result of Le Play’s example. In the discussion of crime 
some mention might have been made of Lombroso and the Positive 
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School to which he belongs. In the chapter on the “ History of 
Sociology” it would have added to the clearness of the origin of 
sociology if the ideas of St. Simon and Turgot had been presented 
which Comte borrowed and used as the framework of his great 
philosophy. 

Upon the whole, Professor Blackmar has the correct idea of a 
textbook, and the work which he offers to the public is likely to 
cause sociology to be introduced into many institutions, and to bring 
the study into more general favor among students. 

The style of the book is easy, and free from any ambitious flights 
or phrasing, but clear and agreeable. 

JEROME Down. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Evidence in Athenian Courts. By Rosert J. BoNNER, Pu.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 98. 
Generally speaking, the separation of court from jury, of the 
declarers of the law from the triers of the fact, has been a pre- 
requisite to the growth of a law of evidence. Where the court passes 
upon the facts in issue, as is generally the case in the countries of 
continental Europe, and elsewhere where the law is based upon 
Roman law, no systems of evidence have been developed. There the 
court receives all the evidence offered, trusting its own power to 
avoid giving undue weight to matter of slight value, and to avoid 
being prejudiced by evidence likely to appeal to the emotions. Eng- 
list courts, however, early began to fear the discretion of the jury, 
and to exclude much evidence from its consideration per doubt del 


lay gents. This fear is largely responsible for our law of evidence. 


It would be surprising, therefore, to find that the Athenians had any 
detailed law of evidence. In their popular courts there was no 
separation of judge and jury. The court, composed of a great num- 
ber of citizens, passed upon the entire case. It was more like a 
town-meeting than like either judge or jury. Mr. Bonner’s mono- 
graph astonishes one more by the comparatively large amount of 
law on evidence that he seems to discover than by its paucity. In 
reading it the feeling that he has given at least full, and possibly too 
full, credit to his meager materials is constantly present. 

The facts adduced to show that there was a rule against irrelevant 
evidence (p. 14) may be taken as typical. Such a fundamental rule 
should leave plain traces. Of course, the most common application 
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of it is the exclusion of matter foreign to the issue, but tending to 
prejudice the jury against a party. The evidence he relies on to 
establish the rule is as follows: protests by the orators against the 
prevailing practice of using it; arguments by them that going into 
side issues consumes too much time and is the resort of those who 
have bad cases; instances of parties refraining from answering 
irrelevant evidence given on the other side; apologies for intro- 
ducing irrelevant matter; an understanding that speeches ought to 
be relevant ; orders from the court to “ stick to the main issue.” The 
only real indication of a rule is that parties speaking in the Areopagus 
had to take oath to confine themselves to the record. In the other 
courts that was not required. Is it not rather plain that the limita- 
tions on irrelevancy were merely such as any body, a town-meeting 
for example, would place upon its speakers, rather than a hard and 
fast legal rule? The former was to be expected; the latter would 
be surprising. 

The evidence of a rule permitting one to refuse incriminating 
himself (p. 43) is slight indeed. An advocate, who apparently has 
prepared a deposition for a witness, writes him that the so-called 
deposition is carefully composed and will not subject him to legal 
liability, danger, or disgrace. Does it appear from this that the wit- 
ness could not be compelled to testify if such results would follow ? 
The advocate may well have been merely stating the care he had 
taken in preparing the deposition, or he may have been inducing a 
reluctant witness to testify without compulsion. 

Even the evidence of a rule against hearsay, which it is said 
(p. 20) “ was expressly forbidden by law,” is not convincing. Iszeus 
says it is right to testify to things one was present at, that to testify 
to others is hearsay. Demosthenes says that the laws forbid hearsay. 
But in none of these cases was it excluded. Perhaps all Demosthenes 
meant was that one could be punished for palming off hearsay knowl- 
edge on the court as first-hand knowledge. Mr. Bonner tells us 
(p. 20) that such a fraud on the court was punishable. But that 
would be far from excluding hearsay when frankly offered as such. 

In some places Mr. Bonner’s statement of the English law is not 
absolutely accurate. It is hardly true that “any inducement being 
held out by anyone in authority” (p. 29) makes a confession of crime 
inadmissible. The common law rules concerning incompetency (p. 
27) are neither fully nor accurately stated. Religious belief and 
sanity as qualifications, for example, are not mentioned. But Mr. 
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Bonner was not investigating nor writing a treatise on our law of 
evidence. Slight inaccuracies as to it may be pardoned. 

One or two odd things may be mentioned. It seems that in 
criminal cases in the Areopagus a witness could not testify to impor- 
tant facts of which he had knowledge, unless he knew whether the 
accused was guilty or innocent and would first testify to that (pp. 15, 
17). If a witness testified falsely, he was punished for the perjury. 
But he could make an oath disclaiming knowledge, and though this 
was wilfully false, he was not punished (p. 43). The evidence of 
this, however, is remarkably slight. Cross-examination was unknown 
(p. 20). Omens and dreams were admissible evidence (p. 19). The 
gratitude of the jury for past good deeds of the defendant was 
appealed to, as was also their cupidity for further financial benefits 
to the state which might arise from leniency (p. 13). 

Mr. Bonner seems to have exhausted his sources, both original 
and secondary. He has shown acuteness in his deductions. The 
only real doubt as to his conclusions arises from the fear that he was 
overzealous in his search for a body of law on evidence in Athens. 

CLARKE B. WHITTIER. 


UNIVERSITY OF Law 


Modern Methods of Charity. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDER- 
SON, assisted by others. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1904. Pp. 715. $3.50 net. 

We learn our lessons of charity at vast expenditure of substance 
and of energy. We waste ourselves in experiments. We attack the 
bubbles which rise to the surface, and fail to dig deep for the nucleus 
of decay whence the bubbles come. We harm where we would help. 
The astronomer can calculate to a second the occurrence of an eclipse 
a hundred years away. The chemist can reduce a rock to its ele- 
ments and determine the presence of each in its exact proportion. 
But no such certainty is possible in the vaguely defined territory 
which we call the “field of charity.” In charity we are dependent 
on experience. The greater the variety and volume of experience at 
our back, the nearer we approach to sure-handed performance. 
Therefore any means by which the experiences and methods of 
others may be placed at our service, in convenient and usable form, 
saves us the time and labor necessary to obtain the experience for 
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ourselves. It also gives us the benefit of the differing points of view 
of others engaged upon problems similar to ours. 
Perhaps no writer has done more than Dr. Henderson in gather- 


ing up the scattered and unarticulated results of experience in 
charity, and placing them before us in concise, simple form. Several 


years ago appeared his admirable book, Dependents, Defectives and 
Delinquents, which has become a widely used textbook. Later was 
published his summary of the writings of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, in 
which is given the gist of that eminent man’s conclusions after many 
years of study and work among the poor. This in turn was followed 
by Modern Prison Systems. But the task which Dr. Henderson has 
undertaken in Modern Methods of Charity far surpasses that involved 
in the preparation of any of his books previously published. The 
work is monumental, both in the vast amount of labor required in 
collecting, sifting, and condensing material, and in the magnitude 
of the object intended to be accomplished. This object is nothing 
less than the description, in convenient form, of the methods and 
organization of public and private charity today in the more impor- 
tant countries of Europe and America. To each country is devoted 
a chapter, introduced by a brief historical sketch, showing the suc- 
cessive steps which have marked the development of charity, as 
general intelligence has increased and industrial and social conditions 
have changed. This prepares us to understand the present-day laws, 
methods, and point of view. 

The book is encyclopedic, concrete. It is not a discussion of 
principles, but a record of experiences and a statement of methods 
based on lessons of experience. It is not philosophy, it is not theory ; 
but it is a foundation upon which theory and philosophy may be 
erected. It is the product of the hardest and most tedious delving, 
searching, translating, comparing, and verifying. As it is a pioneer, 
it has lacked the help which predecessors, however incomplete, would 
have given. It has broken new paths which will not have to be 
broken again. The courage and patient industry which the book 
represents compel admiration. 

Naturally there are errors. It is scarce conceivable that the 
reducing, sorting, and editing of the huge volume of material drawn 
from hundreds of widely scattered sources could produce a flawless 
result. That the work was performed by several persons, differing 
in experience, point of view, and judgment, accounts for some 
unevenness in clearness and in the value of examples selected as 
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illustrations. Here and there sources of information were not the 
latest accessible, and descriptions which would have been true a 
number of years ago were not accurate at the time they were written. 
Illustrations are not always representative or typical. Small experi- 
ments of unproved value, in a few instances, are set down as though 
they bore the seal of general acceptance. 

It is worth noting that, at best, such a publication as this cannot 
remain accurate as an up-to-date statement of facts. It is no 
sooner off the press than it begins to fall behind the times. New 
laws are enacted, new ideas put into practice and old discarded. 
The entire body of charitable effort throughout the world is in a 
state of flux, and a picture of it at any moment must be a “ snap- 
shot,” differing in countless details from any preceding or subsequent 
picture. This obvious fact is mentioned because it tends to minimize 
the importance of most of the errors which have found place in the 
book. That all the information in its 715 pages is not brought down 
to precisely the same date line will seem a smaller mistake with each 
succeeding year. When we cease trying to make the descriptions in 
the book fit minutely the comparatively unimportant details of the 
institutions about us, and come to regard the publication as a com- 
prehensive picture of the charitable activities of the world at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, we shall appreciate better than 
now how faithfully, in all important aspects, the great task has been 


accomplished. 
Ernest P. BICKNELL. 


Cuicaco BurEAU OF CHARITIES. 


Our Own Times: A Continuous History of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Edited by Haztitr Atva Cuppy, and a Board of 
Special Editors. Vol. I, by BonNistER MERwIn. New 
York: J. A. Hill & Co. Pp. xv + 453. 

The central idea of the enterprise of which this volume is the 
first fruit may be described as a design to do year by year what 
Dr. Albert Shaw does month by month in his comments upon current 
events in the Review of Reviews. As the publishers’ announcement 
suggests, the perspective of a single year may turn out to be different 
from that of a century; and it is equally true that a year will change 
the assortment of things worth remarking from month to month. 
Accordingly a volume made by binding together the most sagacious 
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monthly surveys of a year’s events would not displace this history. 
Even if there were no variations from the general plan of the 
monthly review, the wider outlook of a year would necessarily recon- 
struct the material. 

The present work is novel, however, in more than its plan of 


reporting a single year at a time. It has its own classification of the 


events to be reported. It assumes a theorem about the relative value 
of historical occurrences, and about the relations in which the events 
recorded may most profitably be presented. It is an adventure in the 
making of history upon a sociological presumption, virtually new to 
historians. That premise is that the instruction to be gained from 
general history would be most available if the facts were told, not 
nationally, but in their relations to civilization in general; and, 
further, that the facts may be assembled most advantageously around 
four principal human interests, viz.: first, man’s interest in con- 
trolling himself and his surroundings ; second, his interest in learning 
more about himself and his surroundings; third, his interest in 
improving himself and his surroundings; fourth, his interest in 
enjoying the beautiful. 

Nothing has occurred to shake my belief that the best division of 
human interests for ordinary purposes is the sixfold grouping — 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, and rightness. The 
first three are the chief forms of objective appropriation of the life- 
conditions ; the second three, the subjective forms. While it would 
be easy to give reasons for preferring this classification to Dr. 
Cuppy’s, his scheme is such an evident improvement upon the con- 
ventional historical categories, and it serves so well in arranging the 
memorable achievements of the year to which the classification is 
applied, that it would savor of hypercriticism to press the issue. 

The present volume is devoted to the year Ig01. To indicate 
most directly the scope of the book, we quote the chapter titles, viz.: 
“The Keynote of the New Century,” “ The New American Posses- 
sions,” “The Trend of National Energies,” “The South African 
War,” “ The Chinese Problem,” “The International Web,” “ The 
Year's Legislation,” “Conflicting National Elements,” “ Political 
Changes,” “ The Work of the Explorer,” “ Achievements in Science,” 
“The Work of the Inventor,” “The War against Disease,” “ Reli- 
gion,’ “ Education,” “ Miscellaneous Social Changes,” “ Books and 
Plays,” “ Art and Music.” An appendix of thirty-eight pages con- 
tains: “The Year of Sports,” “The Nobel Prizes,” “ Prominent 
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Persons Who Died in 1got,” “ General Statistics, Financial Sta- 
tistics,” ‘‘ Railroad Mileage,” “Corn and Wheat Crops,” “ Arma- 
ments of the Nations,” “Immigration into the United States,” 
“ Religious Statistics.” There are good maps (a) of the Philippine 
Islands; (b) of central and southern Africa; (c) of China, Japan, 
and Korea. There are fifty-three illustrations, nearly all full-page, 
and the majority of them excellent pictures of persons prominent 
during the year 1901. The editor had the assistance of sixteen men 
named as “ The Advisory Council.” But for a single circumstance, 
I should say without hesitation that the advice of these men must 
have increased the value of the book. 

It is safe to say that if we had a census of the people who do 
now or ever will take an interest in the year 1901, we should have 
the exact number of persons who would feel able to point out inclu- 
sions of the less worthy and omissions of the more worthy. I have 
not yet been able to examine the volume carefully enough to make 
out my own bill of particulars. Whether I am able later to locate 
important over- or under-sights, I am satisfied that the history must 
be accepted on demand as a sheer necessity for everybody who has 
occasion to refer to recent events. I cannot see how any editorial 
office, except of the patent-inside variety, can do without it. I already 
feel toward it very much as I do toward the index that changed my 
pamphlets from rubbish to equipment. That every reference library 
must have the series goes without saying. Dr. Cuppy should have 
the hearty gratitude of every literary worker. 


A. W. S. 


A Modern Utopia. By H. G. Wetts. Pp. xti+ 393. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The visible use of utopias is to make readers temporarily forget 
their present grievances, and contemplate the program of revolt 
which they would promote if the imaginary conditions were realized. 
Nothing is more obnoxious to present human nature than a presump- 
tion of social conditions fixed beyond chance of change. 

Mr. Wells hardly reckons on being understood as having com- 
pleted plans and specifications of a perfect world. Like most utopists, 
he has indicated a series of modifications which in his opinion would 
increase the aggregate of human happiness. Since tastes differ, it is 
always an open question whether the result in practice would increase 
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or diminish satisfaction. Few of us would deny that there is room 
for improvement in the management of hotels, but we are not all 
agreed that the use of a single language would be either cause or 
effect of wholly desirable social conditions. Few of us would deny 
that the people of the world should get together in a thousand ways 
not at present practicable. Not many of us can entertain without a 
shudder the thought of actually averaging ourselves in a mechanical 
federation of the world. We all believe in improving governmental 
efficiency. Most of us would prefer a régime of drum-head courts to 
a reign of such priggism as the officials in Mr. Wells’s picture exhibit. 
As a rhetorical device for getting attention for social theorems that 
would attract no notice in the abstract, utopias may still be available. 
We can discover nothing in this sample, however, that goes beyond 
good-natured satire of conditions which none would be so poor as to 


defend. 


The Labor Movement in America. By RicHarp T. ELy. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Pp. xvi + 399. 

Although this book is nearly twenty years old, it is still timely, 
and it is to be hoped that the author will be able to carry out his 
purpose of enlarging its scope, and bringing the history down to 
date. At present we have no book that could be a satisfactory substi- 
tute for Professor Ely’s volume. 


A. W. S. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A Sociological View of Taxation.— There are three points from which to 
view taxation —financial, economic, sociological. The latter is most compre- 
hensive, so much so that we may get guidance from the laws of nature. Looking, 
then, to natural laws, we find that energy is taxed; every living being must exert 
energy to secure food and sustenance. The law of nature is: Diminish taxation 
as ability increases; the law of economics is: Increase taxation as ability 
increases. The lower we descend the scale of life, the greater is the proportion 
which nature’s tax bears to the entire energy of the individual. It is the same in 
the human race, no matter whether the individuals are free or restricted. As the 
standard of ability rises, the individual units exert a greater modifying effect on 
this law; the higher the order, the greater the voluntary effort exerted by the 
strong for the weak. This modification of nature’s law or nature’s system of 
taxation renders the subject before us complex. 

The question is how much shall we superiors tax our energies for our wasteful 
inferiors? What shall we expect in return for such tax? What is the object of 
giving support to the useless members of society? Of course, “ faith, charity, and 
humanity,” are answers. : 

In generosity economists believe perhaps the weak and inferiors are subjects 
of the existing system of government. What kind of government interference is 
desirable? Professor A. W. Flux points out two fallacies: first, thinking what 
benefits the individual will benefit the whole community — it may be an injury to 
the community; second, that the individual will always devote himself to what is 
best for him; he does not always know what is best for him. Now, why should 
the government concern itself with the welfare of those incapable of judging their 
own best interests? Because humane, and because “ state outlay is a part of the 
consumption of society, of which the state is the regulating organ.” The state is 
justified in providing for requirements by means of taxation. Sociological inquiry 
wants to know the nature of those requirements, in order to promote the greatest 
social and evolutionary advancement. Now, on what principle should our system 
of taxation be based? 

The source of all prosperity is power to produce “ productive goods.” We 
go beyond this to seek the principle by which the energies may be directed, 
through taxation, so as to secure control and increase that control over the forces 
of nature. We call this “ giving-power,” which means not only power to produce 
productive goods, but also such an application of energy as to increase its own 
self. Each individual should conserve to himself an average giving-power, and an 
average giving-power to increase the community. Our system of taxation should 
encourage mutual helpfulness by conserving the energy of those making personal 
sacrifice for all, and also diminish the energy of those consuming without return. 

Present taxation is not synonymous with voluntary sacrifice; it implies com- 
pulsion. Professor Bastable’s definition is ‘“‘a compulsory contribution of the 
wealth of a person for the service of the public powers.”’ Parting with ill-got 
gain is not a sacrifice proportional to parting with the physical necessities of the 
wage-earner. To define the sociological ideal of taxation, the word “ energy” must 
be substituted for the word “wealth” in Professor Bastable’s definition. To 
make a willing sacrifice of giving-power for a tax would make a complete change 
in our social system. 

Ethical considerations introduced into taxation make a paradox. But the 
problem is not what the individual should do or be made to do, but what the state 
should do in the matter of taxation. The sociological solution is: the state should 
make the individual conserve giving-power. The state should make the individual 
save the energy so easily wasted, then collect a tax in accordance with ability. 
The best way to impress the unconscious wasters of evolutionary power is through 
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taxation. Taxation would then serve two purposes: first, secure revenue; second, 
direct the energies of the people most profitably. 

Glance at some of our taxes in the light of these principles. The income tax 
is not according to ability; the same may be said of the tax on wasting securities, 
The “ estate duties’ cause much hardship. Rates fall hard on persons with large 
These taxes serve the first purpose, but not the second purpose of 


families. 
These taxes diminish the demand for labor; direct and indirect taxes 


taxation. 
finally cause wages to fall. 

We would not want a tax solely on the rich. Taxation, to be productive, 
must draw on the resources of the middle and working classes; such taxes would 
represent energy. It is bad economy to take in taxes, energy which could more 
profitably be employed by individuals than by the state so long as energy unpro- 
ductively applied by individuals still remains available to the state. 

lf we tax unproductive luxuries in every part of the world, and leave untaxed 
the necessities, including those things needed for their production, this will set 
free a large amount of land and labor to produce the necessities. Don’t let the 
amount of land and labor released by taxation exceed the amount needed for the 
demand of necessities ; then the wages paid on producing the necessities will never 
fall below the amount needed to purchase necessities. 

Under existing conditions, the objections to this system are: (1) It does not 
follow that all available labor would be employed. (2) A country not able to pro- 
duce enough necessities must give luxuries. (3) The natural demand for neces- 
sities is always greater than the economic demand, and always exceeds the supply. 
None of the objections are insuperable. 

To establish a just system of taxation providing for the welfare of all the 
people, the government should be open to employ all free labor; also acquire land 
on which to produce the necessities of life for those in need, and tax the luxuries 


to provide this. As it is, we have free education for children too hungry to learn. 


The prosperity of the nation does not seem to improve the condition of the 
unskilled laborer, but does increase the earnings of the skilled. Many earn just 
enough to keep alive, not enough to keep in full vigor of mind and body. This 


is a waste of giving-power. Society must make provision for bodily sustenance to 
attain the highest efficiency. This can be done through the government taxing the 
surplus energy. Each member must also be fully nourished; this can be derived 
from the energy, taxed by scientific government distribution. 

This is the elementary principle that should underlie scientific taxation.— 
Walter Howgrave, in Westminster Review, September, 1905. 


W. B. 


The Ethics of Marriage and Divorce.— Marriage is essentially neither a 
religious nor a civil institution, but a purely biological one. Marriage is a creature 
neither of the church nor of the state; it antedates them both. Marriage created 
both. The Decalogue and common law simply recognize it. The law has been 
content to leave it as found, but the church has done what she could to make it 
unnatural and intolerable. While the church deserves great credit for insisting 
on the “sanctity,” her contempt for reason has led to an insistence on its 
irrevocability to the extent of disaster to both morals and happiness. The conten- 
tion of the church to make marriage for life is admirable, but to insist on the 
irrevocability of the tie, and on divorced persons not marrying, is absurd. 

Consider the origin of marriage and its existence among the races. Looking 
backward, primitive man, although with promiscuous proclivities, is monogamous. 
The anthropoid ape is monogamous — probably for life; also the higher monkeys 
and lemurs. Monogamy is the condition among almost all pure savages. 

The condition of the marriage tie among savages may be roughly stated thus: 
It is loose monogamy, lasting at least during child-bearing and in a majority of 
cases for life. As the tribes rise in the scale, they accumulate property and have 
need of help; this gives occasion for slavery and polygamy. It is safe to say that 
a large majority of barbaric tribes permit and indulge in polygamy to a certain 
extent. 

The advantages of polygamy are these: (1) the successful man forms influen- 
tial relationships through marriages; (2) it increases his influence on the make-up 
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of the next generation; (3) it means an imposing household. Its disadvantages 
are these: (1) it destroys paternal training of the young; (2) the quality of 
offspring deteriorates; (3) the management in the polygamous household devolves 
on slaves; (4) when the head of a polygamous family dies, there is complete dis- 
ruption and no head to succeed. There is small possibility of the development of 
noted families. 4 

Polyandry seems to offer no advantage to the race, yet it is practiced. 

Our study of the origin and growth of marriage leads us to feelings of the 
profoundest respect and confidence toward monogamy. Its bindings are just as 
strong on evolutionary grounds as on legal or ecclésiastical. Its prevalence rests 
on the decree of no prince or pope, but upon inherent superiority. This evolution- 
ary sanction is not low nor selfish; it looks to the interests of no man or woman, 
but to those of the children, i. e., the race. Biology declares as a guide to probable 
racial suitability of a mate, sexual instinct, ennobled by generations of monogamy ; 
marriage should be “for love.” Moreover, on biological grounds we would 
hesitate to dissolve a union, suitable and fit in racial respects, on any personal 
grounds, or imaginary loss of affection. 

Thus far evolutionary ethics stand shoulder to shoulder with the law and the 
church; but here they part. Holding that unions should be for life, or till the 
children are trained and sent into the world, and that only for grave reasons 
should they be dissolved, we have no sympathy for the churchly fanaticism 
declaring that divorces are always evil and that the divorced should never marry. 
We claim that divorce is not yet easy enough. Conditions where epilepsy, insanity, 
etc., are discovered are enough for the marital relations to.be immoral. Adultery 
on the part of the woman is recognized by the church as ground for divorce. This 
is as far as the church goes. The law goes farther, recognizing most of the 
biological demands for dissolution of the tie. But this avails little, especially for 
the woman, who is the most frequent sufferer, so long as the antiquated standards 
of the clergy control society. The divorced woman is looked upon as disgraced. 
There is another point where the liberty of the woman is limited, i. e., the problem 
of support for herself and children. A decree of alimony is of little value save 
where property can be seized. 

Many a woman is living with a brutal husband, bearing children with his 
vicious traits, because she knows not where to turn for the necessities of life. 
The church urges her to “save” the soul of the “brute,” but any woman who 
knowingly bears a child to a drunken or criminal husband is herself committing a 
crime against the state. 

We have funds for taking care of the bastard and orphan, but practically none 
for the support of legitimate children of noble mothers who need protection against 
vicious fathers. 

Many are the ecclesiastical shrieks against the increase in divorces, but one- 
half now obtained are evening up old scores of ten to twenty years of legal outrage 
and ecclesiasticism. Over 70 per cent. of divorces are on the ground of cruel 
treatment. Two-thirds of the divorces are on grounds valid for biological and 
racial reasons. The increase in divorces is a benefit, not an evil. The propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages is 12 per cent. Can any other institution of church 
or state show a record of 88 per cent. success? There is no need for fear so long 
as the limit is 20 to 25 per cent. The law or ceremony no more holds people 
together than varnish holds furniture together. If all marriages were declared off, 
within forty-eight hours eight-tenths would be remarried, and seven-tenths could 
not be kept apart by bayonets.— Woods Hutchinson, in Contemporary Review, 
September, 1905. S. E. W. B. 


Regulation of Home-Shop Production.— The legislation in France which 
regulates the industries makes no mention of the home shop; the legislator has 
not felt it his right to enter the private domicile. Only two conditions give the 
inspector the right to enter: (1) the use of a motor machine, and (2) unsanitary 
conditions. Farther than this, there are no restrictions on such production. 

By the centralization of industry, it is the single laborer, the artisan, not the 
home shop, which has suffered. The latter is constantly increasing. Its progress 
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constitutes a systematic effort at decentralization. The small electric motor 
favors this form of labor, and decreases the superiority of the shop over the home. 

The legislature of 1892 was too lenient when it made this form of production 
an exception to the regulations then passed. Students of sociology and hygiene 
have spoken against home production, not so much because of the principle as 
because it offers such favorable opportunities for exploiting the labor of children, 
for overworking and underpaying laborers, etc. Now the protection of children is 
guaranteed by the school and health laws, if they are properly enforced. The 
sweating system is that which stands in greatest need of remedy. 

Some, especially socialistic writers, have demanded the entire suppression of 
such centers of labor. That would be unjust; for to many it is more agreeable and 
more productive than shop labor. It is' neither possible nor desirable to prohibit. 
Should it, then, be regulated? Attempts have been made so to do, but the right of 
private domicile stands in the way and would have to be revised first. 

But many shops can be regulated, as it is. Every employer who uses a laborer, 
not a member of his own family, converts his home shop into one that comes under 
all the regulations of the larger shops. By requiring lists of all those employed 
by any one patron, and their addresses, the inspector of labor can trace their 
identity. 

Why restrict the regulation to motor machines? This has been asked by 
many. Some have said that it is unnecessary, for most of those who carry on 
home labor have not the resources to provide such a machine; and even if they 
have, it cannot be installed without requiring a separate shop, in which case they 
come at once under proper regulation. But these people forget about the electric 
motor, which is neither noisy, dangerous, nor unhandy. A little motor fastened to 
the wall appears less a machine than an ornament. The installation of such a 
machine as this becomes the signal for inspectors to enter. But out of 380,000 
home shops in 1896, only 164 had motors, and these were, of course, among those 
who left least to be desired in the conditions of production; and thus the sweat- 
shop evil is not reached. 

Justice and logic demand the same: neither to neglect all regulation of the 
home shop, nor to throw it into the same class as all others. A practical question 
presents itself in the difficulty of tabulating and visiting all these home shops; it 
will require a great increase in the force, and a corresponding increase of expense. 
Again, we must come to some decision about the private family life. Anyone who 
employs others than his family lays himself open to inspection; but where the 
family life and the shop life are really one, what is to be done? The inspector 
should be empowered to enter at all hours of the day and night, in order that he 
may really accomplish his end. It would seem impossible to reduce the work in the 
family to a régime, as is done in the shop; thus regulations for overwork are 
difficult; and where a laborer works for several employers, which is to be held 
responsible for abuses, the laborer or the employers; and if the latter, which of 
them ? 

Exorbitant in principle, vexatious in application, the regulation of family 
labor would be lacking in results. Any regulation under the present view of the 
case would be a dead letter, a simple declaration of principle, a pure form devoid 
of imperative virtue and paralyzed by lack of sanction.—J. Cavaillé, “‘ Faut-il régle- 
menter le travail des ateliers de famille?” Revue politique et parlementaire, 

Legal Status of Labor Unions in The United States.— Down to the time 
of the Revolution, any banding together of laborers in this country for the purpose 
of bettering their conditions was considered by the common law opposed to the 
common well-being and a conspiracy against the limitations on trades and business, 
and anyone who took part in the same was punishable. A single laborer might 
refuse to perform a given piece of work under given specifications; but when two 
or more combined for any purpose of benefit to themselves, they were guilty. 
Since the Revolution, seldom have such unions been called in question. At the 
present time, only the motives of violence, intimidation, and fraud can prevent 
men from combining to accomplish their purposes. Several of the states have 
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passed laws expressly regulating such unions; others have taken legal measures 
to limit and protect them, and to grant to them special privileges. In most states 
their legal rights as corporations are defined, and Congress, by an act of June 29, 
1886, defined “ national trades-unions,” requiring that such corporations should have 
their headquarters in the District of Columbia. 

All states grant the right of peaceable assembly, the general limitation on all 
such gatherings being the motive of violence to the rights of others, or trans- 
gression of the law concerning mobs and conspiracies. The right of any man to 
labor or employ labor must not be interfered with. If a state has no law on this 
point, any emergency is met by the righy of injunction. 

Strikes are fully permissible, if they are voluntary co-operations of persons 
for the purpose of bettering their conditions, or of changing the existing status by 
proper means; they are unlawful, if they have a purpose of evil. An organization 
may call out its workers, unless some special form of contract exist, even though 
it do great harm to the business of the employer; provided only that some violence 
to the employer is not intended. The strike would then become a conspiracy. 

Nine states have special laws forbidding locomotive engineers wilfully to 
abandon their engines except at the regular destination; also forbidding anyone 
or any body of persons to intimidate, impede, or obstruct, except by due course of 
law, the regular business of any railroad. 

It is unlawful to use force or violence to compel a laborer either to quit work 
or to join a union. Many states make it a punishab!e offense for a union or an 
individual to intimidate an employer or a laborer, with the purpose of hindering 
the undertaking or carrying out of a proper task. Here again the right of injunc- 
tion may be used, if the case demands it. 

The practice of “ picketing,” within certain determined limits, is forbidden by 
national and state laws, and violation permits injunction. 

Nearly all the states have passed laws permitting unions to use special labels 
or trade-marks to distinguish their products, and forbidding other persons and 
unions to imitate them. In five states it is unlawful for anyone falsely to exhibit 
the insignia of any union, and in some states this applies more specifically to 
railway employees. 

Most of the states have laws to the effect that it is a misdemeanor for any 
employer of labor to coerce a laborer into a contract not to join a union, as a 
condition of being employed. Some states also indirectly protect labor unions by 
legislation against trusts; others have passed laws favoring the employment of 
union men in the prosecution of public works. 

A hopeful sign for labor-unionism is the fact that it is being granted an 
increasingly large representation in the settlement of disputes. Labor laws are still 
in a stage of experiment. Legislators have been unsympathetic, and courts have 
had a tendency to feel that there was something inherently wrong in labor com- 
binations for the purpose of raising wages and upholding the laborers’ rights.— 
J. H. Ralston, “ Die Rechtslage der Gewerkvereine in den Vereinigten Staaten,” 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, September, 1905. 


Physical Deterioration in England.— Among the unhappy surprises that 
have come to Great Britain in this beginning of a new century, one is the result 
of a careful and conscientious study of the physical and moral condition of the 
lower classes in the cities. Sir Walter Besant and Mr. R. H. Sherard have vividly 
described the conditions in which the people of the manufacturing districts are 
born, live, and die. The man who has every comfort of life is totally without 
knowledge of such terrible suffering, and of the fact that it is growing gradually 


worse. 

The military department has also made a statement that for some years it has 
been compelled to turn away from 40 to 60 per cent. of its applicants because of 
failure in the physical examinations. Driven by such cries of dissatisfaction, the 
government instituted a commission to investigate physical conditions, to note 
tendencies, and to determine, so far as possible, whether they are permanent or 
accidental. 
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This commission notes first of all the very general phenomenon — the exodus 
to the cities. In 1850, 50 per cent. of the people lived in the country; now only 
23 per cent. The movement is still going on, for these strong tillers of the soil 
find ready employment in places where great strength is required. 

But it is startling to learn that 30 per cent. of the entire population of Lon- 
don live in extreme poverty; and not only in London, for of at least 25 per cent. 
of the population of Manchester and york, and the other large cities, can the same 
be said. This means that one-fourth of the people are unable to find means of 
recuperation, and must deteriorate. 

What are some of the causes? The commission mentions, first, insufficient 
salaries. These laborers move about, and almost all of them are married. Add to 
this, sickness in the family, enforced idleness, etc., and it is easy to see that, to 
keep within the slender support, the size of the family must be reduced, or suffering 
results. We must remember, however, that about 10 per cent. of the population 
are morally unable to rise above poverty. A second cause is a false aristocracy, 
which leads people, even of the lower classes, to imitate higher classes, and thus to 
live far beyond their slender means. Especially are the women wasteful, when 
compared with those of other nations. Third, a seeming democracy, which has 
kept the lower classes from revolting and claiming their rights. Fourth, inferior 
food. Instead of ale and beef, they use poor pork and tea. This point is strongly 
emphasized by the commission. People try to satisfy their present hunger without 
any thought of recuperating their physical forces. Parents are very neglectful of 
the welfare of their children. 

The outcome of this investigation is not all pessimism. The death-rate is 
decreasing, and England’s population is still doubling every sixty years. The 
human body has a wonderful recuperative power, and uncalculated resistance and 
endurance. 

The tendency noted is not necessarily a permanent one. The investigation has 
brought to light facts that will arouse; the evils are not incurable, now that they 
are known.— Robert Savary, “La détérioration physique du peuple anglais (a 
propos d’une enquéte récente),” Annales des sciences politiques, September, 1905. 


The Gist of Marxism.— Karl Marx established the science of political life. 
It is the science of collective action, of social life considered as a “ process,” 
There is no such thing as individualism; present society is not individualistic. 
The rights of the individual are sacrificed; there is something higher in present 
society than the individual. Society is collective; it is managed for a collectivity, 
i. e., a property class called the capitalistic class. Today fealty to this collectivity 
is the essence of religion, ethics, and patriotism. 

This is the discovery made by Marx. Its importance is seen from the outcry 
against it. Marx took another step, explaining how classes are formed out of 
industrial conditions. The issue is not socialism versus individualism. Both) are 
forms of collective life. Marx's discovery has called into existence a number of 
new words, e. g.: “classism,” “ classal,” “ class-interests,” “‘ class-consciousness.” 

In civil life classes have no formal existence in law; i. e., none on paper. 
In political life classes exist in fact. They are parties. Some say they are a 
necessary evil; Marx says they are a necessary good; the sacrifice of individual 
interests for party welfare is the noblest sacrifice. So long as classes exist, no 
other ethics is possible save partisanship or class fealty. 

There is a form of ethics higher than partisanship; that is, under socialism, 
where all classes and parties merge into the totality. Sacrifice of individual 
interests will then be, not for a class or for a party, but for the totality. Then 
individual sacrifice will lose its altruistic character and become self-interest. 
Then collectivisa and individualism will be merged into each other; but never 
can they be under classism. This is the gist of Marxism.— Marcus Hitch, in 
International Socialist Review, October 1, 1905. 


Ss. E. W. B. 
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